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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THIS IS THE TIME of the sound-trucks, the young urchins 
with the throwaways, the earnest matrons ringing doorbells, 
the canned visit to your home and hearth by the great 
statesmen of our era. The pollsters and the columnists are 
making their rounds together, the truth squads are being 
followed by the delousing squads, and the ballpoint pen 
is making its debut in the halls of registration. Alger Hiss 
and Harold Talbott have been taken out of mothballs. Eric 
Hass and Farrell Dobbs have entered the race, and the 
whisperings of Communist wardheelers in upper Manhattan 
in 1946 have become matters of state in Nevada and the 
U. S. Senate. Only the fact that John Foster Dulles is still 
up in the air reminds us that something else is going on 
besides the election 





or does it? 

In any case, Americans, you are about to be saturated 
and suffused with all the great propaganda talents of all the 
people who earn too much to work for the Voice of America. 
Balloons, no; baloney, yes. So before it gets too thick, let’s 
tune in where we left off four years ago. Here is what we 
said right after the 1952 election: 

“An era has ended. With Dwight D. Eisenhower’s re- 
markable electoral landslide, one of the most profound 
revolutions in American life reached a climax. The big 
question confronting us is whether President-elect Eisen- 
hower will try to turn the clock back. 

“We do not think so. ‘Time for a change’ proved to be 
a most effective campaign slogan, but there is nothing in 
the voting results that gives the Republicans a mandate to 
undo the great domestic reforms or derail the internationalist 
foreign policy established during the Roosevelt-Truman 
era. ... “Time for a change’ did not even spell disapproval 
of Adlai E. Stevenson, who gained universal respect as a 





new type of American political leader and who, in other 
circumstances, might well have won election and become 
a great President. . . . He revealed himself to be a man of 
great stature, and perhaps a man of the future. . . . Now, 
rid of the pressures of vote-seeking. the Governor will have 
time to refurbish Democratic standards and organize new 
Democratic legions for future battle. . . .” 

Our sole (tax-exempt) advice: Register. 

Lapor AppeaL: Christian Pineau, Foreign Minister of 
the French Republic, and Anton Proksch, Austrian Minister 
of Social Administration and General Secretary of the Aus- 
trian Trade Union Federation, are among the latest to 
join the Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade 
Unionists and Democratic Socialists. The Committee now 
has more than 370 members in 56 countries, including such 
prominent European Socialists as Herbert Morrison, Haakon 
Lie, André Philip, Giuseppe Saragat and Otto Suhr. Tue 
New Leaper’s Executive Editor. S. M. Levitas. is currently 
in Europe conferring with members of the Committee. 

Among the others who joined the Committee last week 
are: Ary Campista, Vice President, National Confederation 
of Industrial Workers, Brazil; Bernardo Cobos, National 
Committeeman, Confederation of Workers of Mexico; Lino 
Cortizo Vazquez, Press Secretary, Trade Union Federation 
of Uruguay; Luis Fredes Fernandez of Chile, Secretary 
General, Latin American Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions: Eiichi Ichiai, Secretary General, Industrial Or- 
ganizations of Japan; Hubert Lapaille, President. Central 
Union of Stone Workers, Belgium; Lionel Poole, General 
Secretary. National Union of Boot and Shoe Operatives. 
Great Britain: D. S. Ramanathan, President, Labor party of 
Malaya. 
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Illusions about world scene may be costly 


Why lke Is 


In Trouble 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HE POPULARITY of President Ei- 
ates is of such phenomenal 
proportions that both parties either 
glory in it or concede it. In fact, as 
we approach the campaign, the Dem- 
ocrats contend (correctly) that they 
have supported him more consistently 
on foreign policy than his own party, 
with its remnants of isolationism. 

The President’s popularity does 
not make him invincible. The defeat 
of Churchill in 1945, when he en- 
joyed a popularity even greater than 
that of Eisenhower, proves that pop- 
ularity does not mean political in- 
vincibility. Yet even those of us who 
have no intention of voting the 
Republican ticket are bound to con- 
cede that the popularity is phenome- 
nal in our history. 

When a myth of such proportions 
has been developed, one must look 
not only at the personal character- 
istics of the bearer and beneficiary 
of the myth but at the “objective” 
political conditions which generated 
the stuff for such popularity. Granted 
that Eisenhower is amiable and “de- 
cent,” that he has an air of imper- 
turbability in an anxious age, and 
that he is capable of organizing a 
“team” which gives the Administra- 
tion an appearance of unity despite 
the frequent manifestations of divided 
counsels, one must still look to the 
total historical scene for an explana- 
tion of his popularity. The most ob- 
vious causes are three: 

1. Our nation has digested a social 
revolution which changed the climate 
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of domestic politics. Eisenhower is 
the agent of the universal acceptance 
of the social standards, the securities 
and the recognition of the rights of 
labor which Roosevelt initiated and 
which the Republicans challenged 
consistently until the Eisenhower 
Administration. No revolution is safe 
until it is accepted by the opposition. 
The Republican acceptance, analo- 
gous to Tory acceptance of the wel- 
fare state in Britain, was accom- 
plished with a minimum of polemics 
by Eisenhower. Thus the “common 
people” did not feel themselves de- 


prived of their new securities, while 


— 


the business community accepted the 
fait accompli with a minimal recog- 
nition or confession of previous 
error. 

The acceptance enabled the busi- 
hess community to achieve political 
power after being politically impo- 
tent for two decades of tumultuous 
history. It was significantly a war 
hero, and not a traditional exponent 
of Republicanism, who had both the 
political popularity and sagacity to 
accomplish this feat and to persuade 
all members of the national commu- 
nity to take the standards of the wel- 
fare state for granted. 

There are, of course, some rem- 
nants of old Republicanism in the 
new Republicanism of Eisenhower. 
The most obvious policy which be- 
trays the old Republicanism is the 
attitude of the Federal Government 
toward natural resources and water 
power. As these policies are “done in 
a corner” that is most clearly ob- 
served only in the Northwest and in 
the coastal states, the Democrats have 
the difficult task of interesting the 
whole nation in issues which are felt 
keenly only in specific regions. 

2. The Eisenhower Administration 


corrected not only the domestic but 
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MEETING AT GENEVA: "COMPLACENCY WAS EXCHANGED FOR HYSTERIA’ 








the foreign policy errors of tradi- 
tional Republicanism. It accepted the 
new and vast responsibilities of our 
hegemonous nation, which the ves- 
tigial remnant of isolationism and 
nationalism in the most benighted 
portions of the business community 
were inclined to evade. 

In the essentials, therefore, Eisen- 
hower Republicanism is the instru- 
ment of the national acceptance of 
highly controversial policies on both 
the domestic and foreign front. What- 
ever the effects of this acceptance may 
be, it was wholesome for the nation 
that the business community in a 
business culture should have been 
forced or beguiled to accept the inevi- 
table: to recognize that political 
power must and can be used for 
guiding the economic process in the 
direction of the general welfare, and 
that American power is so great and 
American security so inexorably in- 
volved in the security of the whole 
world that irresponsible withdrawal 
or exertion of the power is intoler- 
able. Eisenhower is, in short, the 
agent not only of the return to power 
of the business community but of its 
acceptance of the basic conditions of 
our domestic health and foreign se- 
curity, which it was inclined to deny. 

3. The third factor in the popu- 
larity is due more to the Eisenhower 
luck than to any virtues of the 
President. Eisenhower was Presi- 
dent when what seemed to be a tragic 
conflict with a one-time ally, involv- 
ing the prospect—indeed, the proba- 
bility—of an atomic conflict of 
global proportions with a demonic 
world-wide political power, suddenly 
became less menacing. The menace 
was, in fact, so great that the nation 
showed evidences of hysteria as it 
confronted seemingly inevitable 
doom. Then came the Geneva Con- 
ference. We were pushed into it 
against our inclinations. Churchill 
had proposed it but without much 
support from us. Subsequently, it ap- 
peared that the Russian oligarchy, 
after Stalin’s death, needed a relaxa- 
tion of tension even more than we 
did. In any event. the Geneva Confer- 


ence was epochal because it recorded 
the recognition by both parties that 
the other side was not preparing for, 
and did not desire, the ultimate 
atomic conflict. 

This did not free us of the possi- 
bility of either side stumbling into the 
ultimate conflict in the inevitable 
controversies in which they were en- 
gaged in every portion of the world. 
But it did change the whole climate 
of world relations from one of a 
sense of impending doom to a mod- 
erate hopefulness. While Eisenhow- 
er’s initiative was not decisive in the 
result, it must be admitted that his 
beaming geniality and his obviously 
complacent attitude gave the world a 
new picture of the American char- 
acter sharply at variance with the 
traditional caricature of America as 
an “hysterical warmonger.” 

Strangely, it is because of this 
third reason that the Eisenhower 
myth becomes most dangerous to the 
nation. For it has too easily ex- 
changed hysteria for complacency in 
a situation in which the certainty of 
catastrophe has been exchanged for 
a long-term conflict with a more re- 
sourceful foe. That foe has overcome 
the hysteria of the Stalin era and has 
changed the dogmas of its religio- 
political creed so that it promises not 
revolution to the masses of the world 
but support for the governments of 
nations with resentments against the 
West—whether residual resentments 
against the past impact of “imperial- 
ism” of a technical civilization upon 
non-technical cultures, or resentments 
of the “colored” world against the 
white man’s arrogance, or resent- 
ments of still subject nations. Our 
dogma that Communism feeds on 
poverty and desperation must be re- 
vised in the light of a Communist 
policy of offering the Asian and 
African nations technical assistance 
to overcome their poverty and to 
enter the promised land of technical 
modernity without the benefits of 
democracy, without the freedom of 
the person and the checks and bal- 
ances of democratic justice. 

We are faced with the prospect, in 


short, that the old organic forms of 
collectivism will find a way of being 
transmuted inte technical collecti- 
vism under the aegis of Soviet Rus. 
sia—leaving the whole European civi- 
lization, including our nation, iso- 
lated. The Communists are going to 
do their best to prove that technical 
efficiency need not be accompanied 
by the self-denying ordinances of 
democratic justice, which in any case 
it required Western nations four cen- 
turies to perfect. In this new align- 
ment of forces we do not yet realize 
the hazards of the conflict, the tre- 
mendous disadvantages under which 
we must preserve our free institutions 
against the threat of a growing totali- 
tarianism with a flexible foreign pol- 
icy and tremendous resources of 
maneuver. 

The so-called “dynamic” foreign 
policy of the Administration has un- 
fortunately been rigid while the Rus- 
sian policy became more flexible. It 
was informed by the assumption that 
the nations of the world had to be 
protected by military alliances, an 
assumption derived from the un- 
doubted necessity of the NATO alli- 
ance in Europe and from our experi- 
ence with Communist aggression in 
Korea. The assumption prompted 
policies which alienated the uncom- 
mitted nations of Asia. The most 
flagrant example is our military pact 
with Pakistan, which alienated India 
and Afghanistan without giving any- 
one security against Russia. In gen- 
eral, we have relied too much on our 
military power and have concen- 
trated that power in the possession of 
atomic weapons, which means that 
we are defenseless except in the ulti- 
mate conflict. 

The complacency of the Eisen- 
hower Administration in the face of 
these new dangers is so popular be- 
cause it corresponds to the desire 
for complacency in an anxious na- 
tion which cannot quite comprehend 
the contrast between its domestic s¢- 
curity and the insecurity of its posi- 
tion in the world, The hazards of 
world politics are not easily digesti- 
ble in a business community in which 
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there is a disposition to solve every 
problem by productive efficiency and 
the multiplication of gadgets. 

One hopes that the coming cam- 
paign will not only challenge the 
complacency but be successful in 
puncturing the illusions upon which 
it rests. Unfortunately, foreign pol- 
icy is still the Achilles’ heel of de- 
mocracy because its intricacies and 
hazards cannot be easily explained to 
the electorate at large. We therefore 
face the ironic situation that there 
is a better chance of defeating the 
Administration on its farm policies 
than on an undoubted failure in for- 
eign strategy—that is, because it has 
shaken the traditional alliance be- 
tween the farmer and the business 
community by throwing the burden 
of lost world markets for agricultural 
products too exclusively upon the 
farmer. Thus, we have a general pros- 
perity which excludes the farmer. It 
would be ironic if we achieved a new 
administration with a more creative 
policy toward the uncommitted world 
of Asia and Africa not because there 
was a general recognition of our 
present failures and perils but be- 
cause the farmers have been prom- 
ised but have not received an ade- 
quate subsidy for their 
products. 


surplus 


As a nation, we have lost the dread 
prospect of becoming inevitably in- 
volved in tragedy and catastrophe, 
and we have also lost the satisfaction 
of being involved in melodrama with 
sharply defined heroes and villains. 
Democracy is still worth living and 
dying for and totalitarianism is still 
a great evil. But the lines between 
good and evil are blurred in the vast 
spaces of Asia and Africa. We must 
resign ourselves to participation in a 
drama of life which is not as sharply 
outlined as the dramas of art and 
which requires the bearing of many 
burdens without hope of immediate 
reward, 

No wonder we seek for some be- 
guilement for these cheerless pros- 
pects! Eisenhower is the nation’s 
most successful beguiler because he 
ostensibly challenges us to face our 
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responsibilities. But he has cut them 
down to the dimension where our 
imagination can comprehend them. 
Only hungry or discontented farm- 
ers are likely to destroy the spell of 
the Eisenhower myth upon an anx- 
ious but complacent nation which 
must not lose its complacency lest it 
be overwhelmed by its anxieties. 

It would be even more ironic if 
Vice President Nixon, rather than 
the discontented farmers, brought 
Eisenhower low. Nixon is the tribute 
which the new Republicanism of 
Eisenhower must pay to the old Re- 
publicanism which Eisenhower has 
vanquished. Nixon does not seem to 
be a typical old Republican, but the 
old Republicans seem to know their 
man. They think they know what he 
would do if he were on his own. 

Fortunately, however, liberal Re- 
publicans and independents also 
know this man and surmise his real 
opinions, disguised by his calculated 
loyalty to Eisenhower. It would be 
rather interesting if this disguised 
symbol of the old Republicanism 
should contribute to the defeat of the 
new Republicanism, which is in any 
case not so new as to be able to hide 
the remnants of the old. 
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Fortunately, the Democrats have 
chosen the only man who has a 
chance of beating Eisenhower. They 
had the good sense to arrive at this 
conclusion despite Truman’s fantastic 
diversionary tactics. Everyone rec- 
ognizes that Adlai Stevenson has a 
formidable job which will extend 
even his great gifts as a statesman. 
One could hazard the guess that the 
greatest part of the task will be to 
explain the foreign responsibilities 
and perils which we face as a nation 
and to show why they have multiplied 
—not only because of some grievous 
mistakes, but because of the flow of 
world events, the practical dissolution 
of the cold war and the enlistment of 
neutral nations into an anti-Western 
bloc. 

It will not be easy to explain all 
this to the American people without 
creating a new scare. It will be more 
difficult to challenge an interpretation 
of our situation which quiets our 
fears, stabilizes our responsibilities 
and pretends to glory in the prestige 
of our nation. It will be an interesting 
campaign in which it will become 
apparent whether democratic criti- 
cism is able to dissolve a contempo- 
rary myth of formidable proportions. 





Party is forced to lean on pro-Soviet labor federation 


The Dilemma of 


Japanese Socialists 


By Takeo Naoi 


Tokyo 
HE JAPANESE Socialist party 
} joe a significant victory in 
the July elections, which chose half 
the membership of the 250-member 
Upper House. The Socialists picked 
up 12 new seats, for a total of 80 
in the new chamber. The ruling 
Liberal Democrats maintained their 
position as leading party with 122 
seats—the same number with which 
they entered the elections. However. 
they failed to win the 170 seats re- 
quired to remove the Constitutional 
bar against Japanese armed forces. 
which was clearly the focal issue in 
the elections. The Government party 
frankly admitted its defeat, and So- 
cialist party chairman Suzuki jubi- 
lantly demanded immediate dissolu- 
tion of the Lower House and general 
elections. 

Election Day was a bright Sun- 
day which lured many Japanese to 
the beaches rather than the polls: 
as a result, a record low of less than 
60 per cent of Japan’s 50.8 million 
registered voters turned out. This 
favored the more highly disciplined 
Socialist and Communist parties. The 
Socialist popular vote jumped from 
29 per cent in 1953 to 37.6 per cent 
this year (11.1 million), while the 
Communist vote more than doubled 
to 3.9 per cent (1.15 million). The 
Liberal Democrats dropped from 63 
to 48.3 per cent of the total. 

The Socialists now control roughly 
a third of the Upper House. Of their 
80 seats, moreover, 48—14 more than 
before—are held by trade-unionists. 
In the present Lower House, elected 


three years ago, the Socialists have 
154 members, also roughly a third of 
the total. Of these, 34 are trade- 
unionists and another 34 former 
trade-unionists. 

At first glance, this heavy union 
representation would seem normal 
and desirable in a Socialist party. 
The British Labor party, after all, 
also relies heavily on labor support. 
On closer examination, however, the 
picture becomes less simple. 45 of 
the 48 Socialist trade-union mem- 
bers in the Upper House, and a sub- 
stantial proportion of those in the 
other chamber, represent unions be- 
longing to the pro-Soviet General 
Council of Japanese Trade Unions 
(Sohyo). Thus, the heavy depend- 
ence on labor support inevitably sub- 
jects the party to fellow-traveling in- 
fluence. 

There are some indications that 
the party leadership is concerned 
about this situation. After the July 
elections, it issued an important policy 
statement for the future. Hitherto. 
the Socialists’ chief aim has been 
to win control of a third of both 
houses and thus block Constitutional 
revision. Now their objective is a 
Parliamentary majority, and they 
have tacitly abandoned their former 
insistence on a purely “class” base 
and moved toward the idea of a “na- 
tional” party. The plain fact is that 
the party has gone as far as it can 
with its present exclusive reliance 
on the labor vote, and it is unable 
to appeal to other segments of the 
electorate without changing its ap- 
proach. 


To this extent, the Socialist policy 
statement would seem to indicate 
that the party had at last “come of 
age” and was now controlled by 


the more responsible elements which 
constituted the old right-wing So. 
cialists before last year’s merger. 
Unfortunately, such optimism is not 
yet justified. The post-election pro- 
nouncement also set a number of 
more specific policies, including a 
“struggle for complete national in- 
dependence and peace” and intensi- 
fication of the fight against Con- 
stitutional revision. These are not 
“class” slogans, but echo the cur- 
rent Communist line. What “inde- 
pendence and peace” mean to the 
current party leadership is evident 
from some of the other concrete 
policy planks: return of Okinawa 
from American occupation, elimina- 
tion of U.S. military bases, termina- 
tion of atomic tests, and restoration 
of normal relations with the Soviet 
Union and Red China. 

The Socialist policy statement also 
promised to safeguard “the national 
living standard,” and this was fol- 
lowed early in August by the an- 
nouncement of a new long-range 
economic program. Under this plan, 
a Socialist government would devote 
its first five years to building “a self- 
supporting, independent economy” 
for Japan—one independent, in par- 
ticular, of the United States. It would 
seek full employment on the basis of 
cooperation with heavy industry. The 
next ten years would be devoted to 
raising living standards, with na 
tionalization of key industries. The 
new Socialist blueprint has come un- 
der attack from economists, busi- 
nessmen and labor leaders alike for 
its vague, abstract approach. One 
prominent union leader called it “a 
school-boy composition” lacking in 
any concrete content, 

Sohyo held its national convention 
late last month. Messages were re 
ceived from both the anti-Communist 
International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and the Communist: 
controlled World Federation of Trade 
Unions, as well as Japanese Com- 
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munist and Socialist leaders Nosaka 
and Suzuki. When representatives of 
the WFTU and of the Chinese Com- 
munist labor unions appeared on the 
platform, however, they were greeted 
with thunderous applause. 

The convention voted by a small 
margin to eliminate a provision in 
Sohyo’s statutes formally barring 
joint action with the Communists 
(who were virtually outlawed from 
1950 to 1955) and unanimously ap- 
proved a motion favoring coopera- 
tion with Red China’s unions. In 
the economic field, Sohyo declared 
war on Japanese industry’s current 
drive for higher productivity, de- 
nouncing it as part of “an interna- 
tional offensive by monopoly capital” 
designed to inflict unemployment, low 
wages and the speed-up system on 
Japanese workers. A _ declaration 
adopted on the last day of the con- 
vention opened with the sentence: 
“The subjugation of our fatherland 
to American military control and 
monopoly capital is being intensified 
more and more, despite the desire 
for peace felt in Asia and throughout 
the world.” 

The Sohyo declaration is essen- 
tially a mass of hollow, confused 
verbiage. Neither it nor the various 
policies adopted at the convention 
have anything to do with the needs 
and desires of the ordinary Japanese 
worker. Yet, the union leaders con- 
tinue to mouth demagogic left-wing 
phrases in an effort to maintain their 
positions; and the rank-and-file, con- 
fused or indifferent to these poli- 
cies. docilely accept them. 

It is upon these labor leaders that 
the Japanese Socialist party must 
largely rely to win votes. As a re- 
sult, Socialist policies have become 
increasingly confused, unrealistic and 
founded on pseudo-radical phrase- 
mongering. The party cannot achieve 
the desired broad national base so 
long as this situation continues, but 
neither can it afford to alienate the 
labor groups on which its strength 
now rests. This is the cruel dilemma 
on which the Japanese Socialists are 
currently impaled. 
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Jungle-dwellers refuse to accept Indian administration 


The Revolt of 
the Naga Tribes 


By G. S. Bhargava 


New DELHI 
OR EIGHT months, a virtual state 
F: war has existed between the 
Indian Government and the inhabit- 
ants of the Naga areas—the Tirap 
and Tuensang regions of northeast- 
ern India and the Naga Hills district 
of Assam. But the roots of the con- 
flict lie deep in Indian history. 
Naga tribesmen lived in seclusion 
in the jungle-clad hills along the 
Indian-Burmese border for centuries. 
They looked upon civilized life with 
a contempt peculiar to tribal socie- 
ties. Intertribal warfare was wide- 
spread, and headhunting is said to 
have been common up to World War 
II. The British tried to draw the 
Nagas out of their isolation, but for 
60 years they successfully resisted_all 
such attempts. Indeed, Naga leaders 
like Rani (Queen) Gudialo became 
legendary figures as a result of their 
opposition to the British. Once the 
rest of India had settled down under 
therefore, the British 
sealed off the Naga territory to pre- 


their rule, 


vent any interchange of nationalist 
sentiment between the hardy Nagas 
and the enervated plains people. 
Thus, the Nagas remained in isola- 
tion during the one period when they 
might have identified themselves with 
the rest of India. 

Only the Christian missionaries, 
determined to carry out their self- 
imposed task of “civilizing” the 
tribes, were able to get through to 
them. Consequently, a large number 
of Nagas were converted to Chris- 
tianity. Today, in fact, all their lead- 
ers are Christians. 


If the shift in power nine years 
ago from British to Indian hands did 
anything at all for the Nagas, it made 
things more difficult for them. The 
missionaries were no longer given 
oficial encouragement, and bureau- 
crats more conversant with the penal 
code than with Naga life took over 
the task of “civilizing the backward 
people.” Overnight, they sought to 
transform a society at least 100 years 
behind their own in terms of develop- 
ment. Under tribal justice, for exam- 
ple, a thief was forced to pay seven 
times the value (in goods) of what he 
had stolen, and a murderer was left 
to the mercy of the victim’s kinsmen. 
The new rulers abolished these prac- 
tices, replacing them by the Indian 
Penal Code and the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. The Nagas didn’t take to 
the change. Under their system, they 
argued, they could prevent miscar- 
riages of justice because each of them 
had a hand in administering it; the 
new setup provided no such safe- 
guards, and tribal lives became the 
playthings of petty officials. 

Those who had to cope with Naga 
opposition on the scene had little 
sympathy for the tribal people, and 
distrusted their Christian leaders. As 
one acknowledged authority put it: 
“The administrators never thought 
that Christianity could be one of the 
indigenous religions of the country. 
In the Naga demand for autonomy 
the administrators saw a foreign 
hand. The British, they thought, had 
left behind an alien religion, and per- 
haps an alien thought, too.” 

The Naga clamor for secession 








from the Indian Union came after the 
Government stiffened its attitude to- 
ward the tribals. In 1948, Sir Akbar 
Hydari, as Governor of Assam, nego- 
tiated an agreement with the Naga 
National Council which stipulated 
that Naga territory, now split into 
three administrative units, should be 
unified and given the kind of semi- 
autonomous status now enjoyed by 
Tripura and Manipur. For unex- 
plained reasons, the Government did 
not accept the agreement. 

Two years later, the Indian Con- 
stitution repudiated the entire idea. 
The Sixth Schedule of the Constitu- 
tion provides for a district council 
to administer the Naga Hills area 
and leaves the other two Naga re- 
gions as isolated domains for petty 
officials, The panchayat system of 
administration, hitherto in vogue in 
the Naga Hills area, was scrapped. 
Instead of the network of village as- 
sociations, manned by tribal chiefs 
and directly responsible to the popu- 
lace, a nominated district council, 
composed mainly of the Govern- 
ment’s yes-men, came into power. 
This centralized rule did not go well 
in the decentralized tribal society. As 
the Nagas saw it, the reform was 
designed to deprive them of their 
age-old village autonomy. The entire 
plan, they felt, was an attempt to tear 
them away from their traditional way 
of life, and they boycotted the dis- 
trict council. 

This was a direct affront to the 
Government, which thereupon de- 
cided that the district council should 
be forced upon the Nagas. A situa- 
tion developed in which the authori- 
ties looked for positive proof of Naga 
loyalty to the regime and the tribes- 
men became increasingly suspicious 
of the reforms that were engulfing 
them. Naga leaders soon came to be- 
lieve that, even if they were granted 
autonomy by New Delhi, it would 
mean little; secession from India was 
imperative if their way of life was to 
be preserved. 

At this point, a showdown was in- 
evitable; only the pretext of an 
incident was needed to touch it off. 


It came on August 15, 1953. All the 
schools in Kohima and Mokokchung 
were asked to fly the national flag 
on that day. In protest, some students 
stayed away from their classes. The 
authorities retaliated by closing all 
Government schools, which gave the 
students more time to express their 
anti-Indian feelings. Two 
schools that were 


private 
subsequently 
opened in Mokokchung also had their 
doors closed in March 1955, when it 
was declared a disturbed area. 

war” 


Finally, the long “cold 


turned into an armed conflict. The 
Nagas made a few overtures for a 
negotiated settlement, but they were 





NEHRU: REFUSES TO SEE LEADERS 


rejected out of hand. They were told 
to surrender or die. Even the moder- 
ate Naga leaders were denied an 
audience with Prime Minister Nehru 
and other ranking Government off- 
cials. Nor were the Naga areas al- 
lowed to come under the purview of 
the commission appointed to re-draw 
state boundaries on the basis of lan- 
guage. Resolutions of the Naga Na- 
tional Council calling for a negotiated 
settlement of the autonomy problem 
were interpreted by New Delhi as 
camouflage for violence. 

Force, it was decided, must be met 
with force. First, the Assam Rifles 
entered the interior of the Tuensang 
area. When they encountered stiff 


resistance from the Nagas, who had 
armed themselves with World War II 
weapons left by the Japanese and 
British, regular troops moved in, 
Civil authority disappeared. There 
were wholesale arrests of people sus- 
pected of supporting the 
Three teachers of the only remaining 


Nagas. 


school in Kohima were taken into 
custody as instigators of the revolt, 
and the school had to shut down for 
want of substitutes. At the moment, 
a hunt is on for the Naga leaders, 
who are dodging the authorities. En- 
tire villages are being penalized on 
charges of sheltering and feeding the 
“rebels.” People are also being 
forced to sign loyalty pledges on peril 
of arrest and detention. 

The Christian leadership of the 
Nagas, coupled with their secession 
campaign, has blinded the Govern- 
ment to the genuineness of their au- 
tonomy demands. In_ neighboring 
Manipur, for example, the bona fides 
of the Hindu agitators for autonomy 
are not questioned, though they, too, 
are usually answered with a show 
of force. 

By and large, public opinion also 
condones the fight on the Nagas as 
a crusade against anti-national ele- 
ments. Significantly, the _ bellicose 
Hindu communal organizations, like 
the Jan Sangh and Hindu Mahasabha. 
have asked for an intensification of 
military measures against the Nagas. 
Some people are even talking of 
transferring the half-million Nagas to 
“less strategic areas.” 

The Nagas themselves are desper- 
ately seeking help wherever they can 
find it. Through their fellow-tribes- 
men in the adjacent Arakans, across 
the Burmese border, they are smug- 
gling in arms from Pakistan—includ- 
ing some which Pakistan received as 
aid from the United States. They are 
also anxious to get help from other 
foreign sources, whether Chinese or 
American. 

The tragedy is that all this frantic 
struggle could be stopped, and the 
Nagas could achieve peace and au- 
tonomy, with a little understanding 
and give-and-take. 


The New Leader 
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Psychologists Meet in Chicago 


By Lucy Freeman 


Cuicaco 
OW CAN we cut down the number 
4 of “quacks” and charlatans to 
whom the public annually hands 
$375 million for wasted and some- 
times harmful advice and guidance? 
This was one of the questions facing 
the 64th annual convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 
which followed the Democrats into 
Chicago. 

One way to insure better protec- 
tion for the public is to license or 
certify psychologists. At the conven- 
tion, it was reported that now 10 
states (in contrast to only two as of 
5 years ago) have some sort of law 
providing for licensing or certifica- 
tion of psychologists. At least this 
offers some guarantee for the person 
seeking help that the person who 
gives help is competent. Until re- 
cently, the medical profession would 
not work for laws that included pro- 
tection of legitimate psychologists 
(non-MDs), but in a few states, 
notably New York, they have co- 
operated in drawing up a law. 

Progress also was noted in the 
acceptance of psychoanalysis by some 
groups within the psychological pro- 
fession. Dr. Gardner Murphy, direc- 
tor of research for the Menninger 
Foundation, delivered the Freud Cen- 
tennial Invited Address and evalu- 
ated the impact of Freud on contem- 
porary psychology. He said that, at 
one extreme, physiological psychol- 
ogy is “literally and completely non- 
Freudian; it is not even anti-Freud- 
ian,” while, at the other extreme, 
clinical psychology shows “a very 
great Freudian impact, as does the 
Psychology of normal personality in 
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its developmental and __ structural 
aspects.” 

The clinical psychologists, those 
interested in interpersonal relation- 
ships, are the fastest growing spe- 
cialty within psychology, now num- 
bering 5,000 of the 15,000 members 
of the Association. 

Within the clinical psychology di- 
vision, it is estimated that about one- 
fourth are “psychoanalytically ori- 
ented,” using the philosophy of Freud 
as they give counseling and guidance. 
(Of these, about 150 have themselves 
been psychoanalyzed.) But psycho- 
analysis is meeting with some stiff 
opposition—much as within the psy- 
chiatric profession the organic psy- 
chiatrists, who endorse shock, surgery 
and drugs, oppose it. Psychologists 
who insist on “tested evidence” and 
measurement do not accept it. 

But though the profession is in 
doubt about how much of Freud to 
accept, several things were clear at 
the convention, among them that 
there has never been a greater de- 
mand for psychologists. The corri- 
dors of the Hotel Sherman were filled 
with harried psychologists trying to 
hire each other. “I'll take your job if 
you'll take mine,” was the standard 
gag. Bette Landsman, a personable 
young woman on the psychology fac- 
ulty at Vassar, had a notebook filled 
with 25 job offers. Grace Cox, chief 
state psychologist for Pennsylvania, 
had 60 vacancies to fill. 

A “grim picture” of manpower 
trends in the field of mental health 
was painted by Dr. George W. Albee 
and Marguerite Dickey of Western 
Reserve in Cleveland. 
Their study showing a marked de- 


University 


crease in the number of psychiatrists, 
psychologists and social workers as 
compared to the population increase. 

“We are in desperate straits, not 
only in the mental health field but in 
the whole educational system—we 
can’t get enough teachers, doctors, 
social workers, psychologists or psy- 
chiatrists,” said Dr, Albee. The num- 
ber of doctors per 100,000 popula- 
tion has been decreasing since 1947; 
there were 136 doctors per 100,000 
persons five years ago as compared 
to 132 today. 

One knotty problem faced the con- 
vention. Two years ago, the council 
decided to hold the 1957 convention 
in Miami. Because of the recent con- 
flicts over the Supreme Court deci- 
sion declaring compulsory school seg- 
regation unconstitutional, several 
Negro members told the council they 
would feel uncomfortable in Florida. 
Some members, including white 
Southern members, said they believed 
the best way to fight segregation was 
to go to Miami. After such discus- 
sion, the council voted not to hold the 
meeting in Miami. 

Dr. Otto Klineberg of Columbia 
University, in delivering the Kurt 
Lewin Memorial Lecture, declared 
that “the greatest single compliment” 
ever received by psychologists and 
social scientists came in the recent 
Supreme Court decision—based in 
part on the findings of psychological 
research by Kenneth Clark, Isidor 
Chein, Gunnar Myrdal and others. 

The titles of the papers at the con- 
vention showed the wide range of 
thinking in the psychological profes- 
sion. One called “The Minter Creek 
Validation of Light Barriers for 








Guiding Downstream Migrant Sal- 
mon and Steelhead Trout” described 
experiments to determine how, with 
different kind and intensities of light, 
young fish could be guided over spill- 
ways at dams so they would not be 
killed (one study showed that 54 per 
cent of young silver salmon were de- 
stroyed over the spillway at Baker 
Dam, Washington, after being 
spawned upstream), Another paper 
was titled: “Art, Immoral or Immor- 
tal—Call House Madam or Madame 
Bovary, a Clinical Criterion of Por- 
nography.” 

There were a number of papers 
discussing the relations between peo- 
ple and various ways to help those 
in trouble. At one symposium on 
“Suicide in Institutions,” Dr. Harold 
Lindner, who worked in several pris- 
ons as psychotherapist and consult- 
ant, said that the authoritarianism 
inherent in prisons makes for in- 
creased self-destruction because “it 
forces the inmate to lose all self- 
respect and individuality, to abdicate 
all controls from within in order to 
conform to outside controls.” This 
leads to a more infantile kind of 
behavior in which the inmate is apt 
to “fight the battles of his childhood” 
rather than live realistically. 

In a panel on “brainwashing.” Dr. 
James G. Miller of the University of 
Michigan, psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gist, who directed a program for se- 
lecting American agents at the close 
of World War II, recommended that 
cyanide pills or other means of sui- 
cide be given all members of the 
armed forces entrusted with impor- 
tant military information so they 
could commit suicide if captured by 
the enemy rather than endure “brain- 
washing” and disclose secrets. “Cer- 
tain individual lives have to go for 
the welfare of the country,” he said. 
At this same panel, Dr. Raymond 
Bauer of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, an authority on Russian 
affairs, declared there was no evi- 
dence that any techniques of either 
psychology or psychiatry were being 
used in “brainwashing” procedures, 
either in Russia or in China. 
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Southern Legal System 
Fosters Racial Strife 


By Edward Estes Jr. 


ATLANTA 
N IMPORTANT part of this coun- 
A try’s racial problem is rooted in 
the legal system of the Southern 
states. This is immediately apparent 
from a look at the situation in Geor- 
gia, which typifies conditions in 
several other states in the region. 
Generally speaking, the discrimina- 
tion which prevails can be divided 
into three categories: 

1. Cases in which the white is the 
victim of the Negro. Here the basic 
ingredients are doctored evidence, 
police brutality, denial of civil rights, 
and the most extreme penalties. The 
prosecuting attorney plays on the 
emotions of the all-white trial jury. 
(Negroes are still not selected for 
juries in Negro-white cases. ) 

These practices were demonstrated 
during a recent murder case in which 
Frederick Mosley was sentenced to 
electrocution for the rape of a white 
woman in Atlanta. From the conduct 
of the trial, it seemed obvious that 
the police were desperately seeking a 
scapegoat and Mosley was their man. 
Prior to his arrest another Negro, 
who differed markedly from Mosley 
in physical type, was identified by 
the victim as her attacker. This epi- 
sode was described in testimony by 
the accused, and it was corroborated 
in the statements of two police offi- 
cers. After it was definitely proven 
that this man could not have com- 
mitted the murder, he was released 
and Mosley became the new actor in 
this drama. He denied the crime up 
to his execution on June 29. 

2. Cases in which the Negro is the 
victim of the white. Usually the white 
is not even arrested. If he is tried, he 
is almost always acquitted, with vital 
evidence often suppressed. In 1954, 


for example, a 4-year-old female 


Negro was brutally ravished by an 
influential, wealthy white man in 
Rockdale County (a short distance 
Atlanta). At 
hearing, irrefutable evidence was sub- 
mitted by the prosecution. The de- 
fendant made no statements denying 


from the committal 


this evidence, nor did he offer any 
witnesses. After the case was dis- 
Edwards 


made a personal appeal to the then 


missed, attorney Bruce 
Governor Herman Talmadge for in- 
tervention, but to no avail. Edwards 
declared in his letter: “Had the 
father of the little Negro girl perpe- 
trated such a heinous crime, | am 
confident that he would never have 
reached the Rockdale County Jail 
alive.” 

3. Cases in which the Negro is vic- 
tim of another Negro. These cases are 
very lightly regarded by judges and 
juries, as if they are not really deal- 
ing with human beings. Even in 
homicide cases, very mild sentences 
are handed down. This actually 
amounts to denying the Negro his 
sense of humanity. 

Atlanta Journal reporter Hugh 
Park recently described a hearing of 
this type, which took place in Muni- 
cipal Court with Judge Luke Arnold 
presiding. It involved the operator of 
a bootleg liquor house who had shot 
and killed one of her customers. The 
Judge, in dismissing the charges, in- 
formed the victim’s widow that she 
must obtain witnesses of her own if 
the case was to be reopened. Appat- 
ently it was of no concern to the 
police or to the court. 

In Atlanta, it should be pointed 
out, there is little of the tension and 
hostility between the races which is 
prevalent in many other Southern 
cities. But even here the instances of 
injustice are appalling. 


The New Leader 
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A worker can no longer be jailed for quitting a job, 


but other sanctions still prevent him from doing so 


Reform in Soviet Factories 


By Jerzy G. Gliksman 


“... You cannot get this kind of | skilled] work out of 
human beings by the brutal methods that are effective 
..+ for making a galley slave row or a plantation slave 
hoe. Skilled work cannot be exacted by force; it has to 
be coaxed out of people by inducements.” 


—Arnold J. Toynbee 


= DOWNGRADING of Stalin and the new Soviet tactics 
in foreign affairs have overshadowed less spectacular 
but important changes that have been taking place on the 
Soviet domestic scene. Of these, the reforms in labor law 
are among the most significant. An analysis of develop- 
ments in this field, which culminated in the decree of 
April 25, 1956, abolishing court liability for leaving jobs 
without permission and for absence from work without 
valid reasons, may serve to reveal the scope and signifi- 
cance of the changes in Soviet labor policy. 

Since the early years of the Revolution, Soviet labor 
policy has been geared primarily to the basic problem of 
the Soviet economy—the level of labor productivity. The 
major speeches delivered at the 20th Congress of the 
Communist party indicate clearly that the problem of 
obtaining higher labor productivity is a source of grow- 
ing concern to the Soviet rulers. There is good cause for 
alarm. Soviet statistics show that the rate of increase in 
labor productivity has been declining; the industrial 
goals of the Fifth Five Year Plan (1951-1955) were 
achieved only because the labor force was enlarged be- 
yond planned figures. In spite of the recently announced 
reduction in the size of the armed forces, an increase in 
manpower at the rate of recent decades cannot be ex- 
pected during the current Sixth Five Year Plan (1956- 
1960) —for reasons that include the low birth rate during 
World War II, the slowdown in rural recruitment of 
labor, and the planned longer schooling of youth, Thus, if 
the contemplated introduction of a 40-hour work week is 
to be instituted without decreasing production, it is im- 
perative that output per man-hour be increased. It is only 


(es 





Jerzy GLIKSMAN, a Warsaw attorney, spent two years in 
Soviet prisons and forced-labor camps—an experience 
he described in Tell the West. He has since been a Re- 
search Fellow at Harvard and is now a staff member of 
the Social Science Division of the Rand Corporation. 
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in this context that the April 1956 decree can be under- 
stood. 

The continuous Soviet effort to increase labor pro- 
ductivity has proceeded by trial and error; incentives, 
indoctrination and coercion have been variously empha- 
sized at various periods. Material incentives have been 
stressed above all other devices, but ideological and social 
incentives, prestige symbols, “socialist emulation” drives 
and the organization of campaigns to humiliate “slackers” 
or “loafers” have also played a considerable role. All such 
devices have been bolstered by enforcement of so-called 
work norms, by administrative controls exercised by Gov- 
ernment, Party and trade unions, and—last but not least— 
by labor discipline laws. 

From the beginning of accelerated industrialization in 
the late 1920s until the late 1940s, Soviet labor legislation 
continuously increased the degree of compulsion and 
pressure on the working class. Since 1950-51, however, the 
situation has been changing. First, the implementation of 
the labor discipline laws, imposing court penalties, was 
relaxed, and then came the important decree of April 25, 
1956. 

Although not enough time has yet elapsed to permit 
evaluation of the enforcement of the provisions of this 
new decree, this article attempts to discuss some of the 
reasons for its promulgation and some of its possible 
effects. 

While the Soviet Labor Code of 1922 has never been 
abolished, a number of subsequent laws have altered its 
original liberal features, In order to combat labor turn- 
over and absenteeism, various restraining measures were 
successively applied by the Soviet authorities. This proc- 
ess was climaxed by a series of decrees promulgated 
between 1938 and 1940, the most important of which was 
probably the decree of the Supreme Soviet dated June 
26, 1940. 

Under this decree, whose penal sanctions are now abol- 
ished, a worker was forbidden to leave his job or to accept 
another without prior permission of the management. 
Such permission could be granted only in instances speci- 
fied by law. An employe who had left his job without per- 
mission could be brought to trial before a people’s court 
and was subject to a sentence of from two to four months’ 
imprisonment, 





Another section of the 1940 decree rendered those 
guilty of unexcused absence from work (so-called progul) 
liable to court action and to punishment by “corrective 
labor at their place of work,” with reduction of not more 
than 25 per cent of their wages, for a period up to six 
months. Under other rules, late arrival at work, late 
return from lunch, or early departure was considered a 
progul if more than 20 minutes of work time was lost. 

Before the publication of the decree of April 25, 1956, 
Western experts speculated whether the restrictive stipula- 
tions of the decree of June 26, 1940 had been revoked or 
substantially amended after the war. The evidence from 
Soviet sources indicated, however, that neither the substan- 
tive parts of the law nor the penalties had been revoked: 
that the penal stipulations had been only partially amend- 
ed by an unpublished decree of July 14, 1951, and that 
court penalties for violations of labor discipline were still 
imposed until the decree of 1956 was promulgated. The 
1956 decree itself makes the point completely clear by 
stipulating that persons sentenced under the old law are 
to be freed and all cases pending in court are to be 
dropped. 

On the other hand, while the courts retained jurisdic- 
tion in enforcing labor discipline in the period 1951-1956, 
the method of applying court penalties changed. First, not 
everyone accused of progul was brought to court, but only 
those who were considered “incorrigible” or “malicious” 
violators. Secondly, the penalties imposed were less 
severe than those envisaged in the restrictive decree of 
June 1940. Finally, the April 1956 decree abolished court 
penalties altogether. 

There is no single explanation for the modification of 
the restrictive stipulations of the labor laws at this time. 
Soviet sources have implied in recent years that drastic 
penal sanctions to enforce the labor discipline laws were 
no longer necessary because of the end of wartime condi- 
tions, Other Soviet writers have asserted that the increased 
influence of Communist education has created a better 
disciplined working force. 

Analysis shows, however, that these contentions must 
be seriously qualified. While it is true that the most re- 
pressive laws were put into effect on the eve of World War 
II, the process of limiting the workers’ freedom was begun 
in the late 1920s during the First Five Year Plan and was 
accelerated in the atmosphere of terror created by the 
purges of the 1930s. The improved self-discipline of the 
workers is due little to their “growing consciousness,” and 
stems largely from changes in the composition and char- 
acter of the working class. 

Social and Cultural Changes: The people recently 
added to the industrial labor force are vastly different 
from those who were drawn into industry before and 
immediately after World War II. The forced economic 
expansion upon which Soviet planners embarked with the 
Five Year Plans was made possible only by an immense 
transfer of manpower from agricultural to industrial 
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occupations. Soviet authorities, facing the problem of 
adapting great masses of peasants to the discipline of 
factory life, believed that harsh and relentless measures of 
coercion were necessary. 

But since the late 1930s (with the exception of the 
immediate postwar period) , the influx of peasants into the 
cities has declined. By the late 1940s and early 1950s, the 
process of assimilation of the new arrivals was well 
advanced; the recruits who still arrived from the country 
entered into a functioning industrial system run by a hard 
core of experienced urban workers. A large proportion of 
the new workers were the children of workers who had 
already been driven through the schools of factory 
routine. 

The urbanization of the labor force at a higher cultural 
and educational level than previously, and the consequent 
transformation of the Soviet working class into a modern 
proletariat, may have given the Soviet authorities the 
impulse to revise their policy and to shift the emphasis 
in the direction of less constraint and more persuasion. 
Indeed, they may have feared that the new generation of 
workers would be less amenable to continued rigorous 
discipline than previous generations had been, and that 
excessive pressure would be self-defeating. 

Technological Advances: Perhaps a more important 
key to the recent moderation in labor discipline can be 
found in the technological gains which have radically 
transformed Soviet industry during the past three decades, 
and which have been reflected in the changing methods 
used to improve labor efficiency —Udarnichestvo, Stakha- 
novism, and Novatorstvo. 

Udarnichestvo, or shock work, was dominant during 
the period of the First Five Year Plan (1928-1933). At 
that time, the technical equipment of Soviet industry was 
still primitive, and the efficiency of the workers was at an 
extremely low level. Thus, much could be achieved by 
speeding up production throught sheer intensification of 
mass labor. By the mid-1930s, Soviet industry was receiv- 
ing increasing amounts of modern machinery, and it be 
came supremely important to insure the most productive 
use of this machinery. Soviet economists realized that the 
production increases which could be achieved by merely 
intensifying the physical efforts of the workers had 
reached the point of diminishing returns. 

In 1935, Stakhanovism was introduced and it remained 
for almost two decades the chief Soviet method for im- 
proving labor efficiency. Under the Stakhanovite system, 
the individual worker was encouraged to exceed the work 
norm by using both his physical strength and his special 
skill. The new system quickly became one of the most 
loathed features of the regime. The mass of workers 
resented Stakhanovism for what it was—an intolerable 
speed-up. Yet, in the campaign for increased production 
Stakhanovism was a step forward because it focused the 
attention of the workers on the importance of mastering 
technique and on improving work processes. 
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Soviet industry entered into a period of rapid techno- 
logical progress after the reconstruction following World 
War II. More modern machinery and equipment were 
installed and automation was extended to several branches 
of production. It became clear that improved technology, 
combined with better organization of the production 
process, made possible almost unlimited progress. As a 
result, Stakhanovism underwent modifications, with the 
emphasis shifting more and more from physical effort. 
individual pacemaking, and record-breaking to the search 
for new working processes leading to technical progress 
and the mastering and widespread application of these 
processes. This kind of initiative became the first duty of 
the “leading workers,” who were given the new name 
Novatory (innovators). For a year or two, the term 
Novatorstvo (innovation) coexisted with Stakhanovism 
(which in this transitional period was often called “mass 
Stakhanovism”) and then replaced it almost entirely. 
Since 1953 there have been practically no references to 
Stakhanovism in Soviet sources, although “socialist emu- 
lation” has remained in full force. 

The recent modifications in the enforcement of labor 
discipline seem to be a direct result of the changes in 
industrial technology. When it became obvious that crude 
compulsion could not force the workers to use their abili- 
ties and intelligence to the fullest, encourage them to show 
initiative in improving technological processes, or even to 
cooperate with good will in the complexities of modern 
production, administrative pressure and repressive meas- 
ures became less useful. Under the new technological con- 
ditions, they had to be applied with moderation, even at 
the price of a certain loss of working time or an undesir- 
able degree of labor mobility. 

Despite the fact that the role of penal sanctions in the 
enforcement of the labor discipline laws has been reduced. 
the Soviet worker has not gained full freedom of employ- 
ment, At first glance the April 1956 decree seems to permit 
the workers great mobility. Article 5 allows them to 
quit their jobs if they give two weeks’ notice. But such a 
worker must forfeit his seniority credits, which would 
have entitled him to receive money bonuses, and his social 
security benefits are greatly affected. Article 1 abolishes 
court penalties for progul. On the other hand, the decree 
lists the following penalties for this offense to be imposed 
by management: disciplinary measures, including admo- 
nitions and reprimands; transfer of the worker to other. 
lower-paid work for a period up to three months, or de- 
motion to a lower-rated job; deprivation of money 
bonuses for seniority; dismissal, with the reasons to be 
indicated in the worker’s “labor book.” This last provi- 
sion explicitly violates Article 10 of the decree on “labor 
hooks,” which stipulates that penalties are not to be 
recorded in the book. 

The “labor book” is a detailed document issued to each 
member of the labor force, containing a worker’s personal 
data, a record of all his job changes, and the reasons 
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for such changes. Still in use, this document, together 
with the internal passport, must be presented by each 
worker before he can be hired. When the labor book 
was first introduced by a decree dated December 20, 1938, 
its purpose was thus explained by an editorial in /zvestia 
two days later: 

“The labor book brings order into the control of the 
labor force and becomes a powerful lever for the rein- 
forcement of discipline and the liquidation of mobility in 
manpower. . . . Thus, we shall be able to distinguish 
immediately the man who goes about from one factory to 
another, disorganizing production, from the honest 
worker.” 

A. M. Kaftanovskaya, the auihor of a recent (1955) 
Soviet study on the labor book, takes a similar position: 

“Information set forth in the labor book in chronologi- 
cal order reflects the labor record of its owner. Prolonged 
work at the same place and advancement testify that the 
salaried worker or wage-earner is striving to apply his 
work to the best benefit of the Motherland. . . . Conversely, 
frequent transfers without valid reason from one enter- 
prise (institution) to another and dismissal for violation 
of labor obligations show that the particular worker is one 
of those few members of Soviet society who do not want 
to work honestly and conscientiously for the benefit of all 
the people.” 

The fact that the labor book gives the authorities the 
full record of the worker’s job transfers, as well as the 
reasons for such transfers, undoubtedly restrains the 
individual worker from changing jobs. . 

In addition to all the measures outlined above, the 
manipulation of social insurance benefits and the organi- 
zation of moral suasion are potent weapons in the hands 
of the regime in controlling the labor force. 

Soviet social insurance laws contain provisions which 
are intended to aid the enforcement of labor discipline 
and prevent labor mobility. This intention is frankly 
stated in Soviet studies of the social insurance system as 
well as in Government, Party and trade-union resolutions. 
The Council of Ministers, the Central Committee of the 
Communist party, and the Central Council of the Trade 
Unions, in a joint decision of December 28, 1938 re- 
emphasized often in recent Soviet writings, pointed out 
that it was necessary to introduce changes in the social 
insurance rules “so that in the future equal consideration 
for conscientious workers and for idlers and floaters 
would not be permitted; so that only honestly working 
wage-earners and salaried workers would be encouraged, 
but not those who undermine labor discipline and lightly 
run from one place of work to another.” 

The intention of stabilizing workers’ cadres by manipu- 
lating social insurance has been particularly evident in 
the rules regulating compensation for illness and tempo- 
rary disability. In the 1920s, all wage and salary earners 
were entitled, in principle at least, to sick benefits equal 
to the full amount of their wages. Gradual changes in the 
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rules took place, and by the early 1930s sick benefits had 
been made contingent upon length of service on the job 
where disability occurred. This feature has been given 
increasing weight in subsequent major revisions of sick 
benefit rates, the latest of which was enacted by a 
decision of the Presidium of the All-Union Central Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions on January 28, 1955. The following 
tabulation, which shows the changes in rates during 1939- 
1955, applies to trade-union members; non-union workers 
receive only half these amounts, 

Sick benefit rate 

(as % of salary) 


Time on one job 1939 1948 1955 
Up to 6 months ......... 0 0 0 
6 months to 3 years ..... 50-60 50 50 
ee rey ee 80 60 60 
eee 80 80 70 
2 BO eee 100 80 70 
Oe Be OD ccccw tees 100 100 80 
12 years or more ....... 100 100 90 


As these data show, the latest regulations abolish full 
sickness benefits (i.e., 100 per cent of salary) and make it 
necessary for employes to work substantially longer 
periods of time on the same job to collect lesser benefits. 
It must be added that the April 1956 decree re-emphasizes 
a 1938 provision which barred employes from sick bene- 
fits until they have worked six months on a new job and 
which applied to all who were dismissed from former 
employment for violating labor discipline laws or for 
other offenses, as well as to those who left at their own 
request. 

To complement their manipulation of material incen- 
tives, Soviet authorities use prestige symbols, honorific 
distinctions (medals, titles, etc.) and the moral pressure 
of what can be called “organized shame” directed against 
condemnable behavior. This is done in a number of ways. 
For example, factory “wall newspapers” castigate and 
ridicule workers guilty of violating labor discipline by 
printing reprimands, sarcastic comments, satirical poems, 
caricatures, etc. There are sometimes “chairs of disgrace” 
in factory dining halls. In addition to “Boards of Honor,” 
there are in many enterprises “Boards of Dishonor,” 
which list those guilty of progul. These devices have been 
institutionalized and manipulated to an extent unknown 
in other societies. Indeed, this use of moral suasion has a 
long history in Soviet industrial relations. Twenty years 
ago, a leading British trade unionist, Sir Walter Citrine, 
visited several Soviet factories and expressed himself as 
“thoroughly incensed at the subtle cruelty of this system.” 
He told his Soviet guides that a decent trade union “would 
not stand to see these men insulted.” (/ Search for Truth 
in Russia, London, 1936.) 

Soviet trade unions, however, with the obvious assist- 
ance of the Party and management, have continued to 
manipulate the “social pressure” of fellow workers, and 
today this method of indirect coercion is recommended, 
with a new emphasis, as a method of enforcing labor 
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discipline. The 11th All-Union Congress of Soviet Trade 
Unions (held in Moscow on June 7-15, 1954) amended 
the union constitution (“statutes”) so that, instead of 
merely observing labor discipline, every member is now 
also obliged to “fight against any kind of manifestation 
of lack of discipline in the enterprise.” This new duty of 
the trade-union member is frequently restated in Soviet 
writings. 

Although public pressure is represented as a spontane- 
ous expression of “social disapproval” by fellow workers, 
it is very obviously stage-managed by the authorities. 
Soviet periodicals carry incessant exhortations to workers 
“to rouse public opinion against truants,” to create “an 
atmosphere of intolerance toward malicious disorganizers 
of production,” “to make known to everybody in the fac- 
tory the names of the violators.” Discussing the trans- 
gressions of individual workers at factory meetings is 
recommended. At such meetings “there is usually a big 
crowd present and the violator is so rebuked that he is 
ashamed; it is clear that such a man’s . . . promises not to 
violate labor discipline again are not empty words.” 
(Partiinaya Zhizn, No. 7, April 1956, p. 61.) 

The picture of Soviet labor relations would not be com- 
plete without a mention of the legislation, still in effect, 
which was promulgated to extend the Government’s con- 
trol of labor-force recruiting. In particular, a decree dated 
October 2, 1940 established an elaborate network of 
trade, railroad and factory schools to provide vocational 
training for boys up to 19 years of age and girls up to 18. 
The decree authorizes conscription of youth for these 
schools. In the course of their training, students have to 
perform productive work, and they are not allowed to 
leave either the school or their work without permission. 
It was further decreed on December 28, 1940 that those 
who do leave can be sentenced by court action to detention 
in a penal labor colony for a period not exceeding one 
year. Graduates of these vocational schools are considered 
to be mobilized and are obliged to work wherever directed 
by the authorities for four consecutive years. 

In summary, the new trend toward relaxation of Soviet 
labor policy, although important as far as it goes, is of 
limited scope. Workers may terminate employment more 
easily than they could before, but the authorities are still 
able to control labor mobility by the device of the labor 
book, by an intensified use of manipulated “public opin- 
ion,” by curtailment of social security benefits, and by var- 
ious administrative pressures inherent in the system. The 
most severe penalties for absenteeism have been repealed, 
but the worker is still subject to a host of disciplinary meas 
ures. Any collective action in defense of workers’ rights, 
and particularly the right to strike, is unthinkable under 
Soviet totalitarianism. Soviet labor remains subject to 
coercion without parallel in the West. Despite the changes, 
the Soviet system does not seem to be drawing any nearet 
than before to Engels’s idea of replacing the “government 
of men” by an “administration of things.” 
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BOHN 


rR. Georce N. Shuster is an ex- 
D ceptional American of whom we 
have not made adequate use. Though 
he is as American as any of us, his 
studies and various assignments in 
the Old World have enabled him to 
see Europe as the most sensitive and 
thoughtful Europeans see it. And his 
professional experience has been of 
the most varied. One moment he 
speaks as a philosopher or historian, 
the next as a man of action. 

I am writing about the president 
of Hunter College because I have 
just laid down his last book, Jn 
Silence | Speak. It is a bigger and 
better book than is suggested by the 
title, the jacket blurb or the author’s 
foreword. You start reading with the 
notion that you have before you the 
story of Joseph Cardinal Mindszen- 
ty’s martyrdom. You brace yourself 
for a tragedy of brainwashing and 
pain. But in the end you get practi- 
cally no account of the trial, the tes- 
timony, the torture or the punish- 
ment, 

What you do get is something 
greater, more important and quite 
different. You have explained to you 
the very nature of Communism and 
of Christian democracy. To George 
Shuster neither 
Christianity is the superficial thing 
of slogans and epithets which it is 
lo most of us, Christianity is to him 
a complex of the lives and thoughts 
of all the saints, all the churches, all 
of Christian history. And the cult of 
Lenin and Stalin is not merely the 
anti-Christ, something to be disposed 
of with a few curses and denuncia- 
tions. He recognizes the depths of 


Communism nor 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


The Struggle for 
A People’s Soul 


the appeal it makes to its adherents. 

This book, instead of being a sim- 
ple tale of persecution, is the epic of 
a duel between two great gladiators 
representing the powers which now 
stand face to face across the earth. 
One man is the stubborn Cardinal, 
the other is the equally stubborn 
leader of the Communists, Matyas 
Rakosi. The battlefield for the posses- 
sion of which they struggle is the 
ancient kingdom of Hungary. This 
battle has been in progress since the 
end of World War Il—especially 
since 1949, Much of the time, George 
Shuster has been serving in various 
offices in Germany or Austria, near 
the Hungarian border. As the refu- 
gees—those who escaped the bullets 
and the mines—slipped through the 
barbed wire, he was often there to 
receive them. So during these ten 
years one tragedy after another has 
been poured into his ears—and the 
history of suffering Hungary has 
heen spread before him. 

If our author has refrained from 
making his narrative a tear-jerking 
tragedy, it has been in order to sub- 
stitute something far more heroic 
and significant. Desperate suffering 
there has been aplenty. When the 
Cardinal went in to his trial, he wrote 
on the back of an envelope: “I have 
not taken part in a conspiracy of any 
kind. . . . But if, despite what I now 
say, you should read that I have con- 
fessed, bear in mind that it will have 
been only the result of human frail- 
ty.” Within 40 days, the previsioned 
confession came as proof that the 
persecutors had broken down both 
the sound body of the peasant-born 


man and the heroic spirit of the de- 
termined Church leader. What he 
must have gone through before writ- 
ing the final words shatters the 
imagination. Of this, writes Dr. 
Shuster, “we shall not know for sure 
until such time as he himself can 
pierce through the wall of silence.” 
In the meantime, he gives friends, 
supporters and coreligionists what 
comfort he can by retailing the re- 
ports of those who visited the Car- 
dinal in his prison. 

But it is as the shepherd of his 
people and their leader against the 
Communist foe, rather than as a 
physical martyr, that our author pre- 
sents his hero. He was born a peas- 
ant, like most of Hungary’s popula- 
tion, and he has the gift of thinking 
and speaking for the people. In all 
the ministries of the Church, and 
particularly in the development of 
young people’s organizations and co- 
operative societies, the Cardinal used 
his enormous influence to encourage 
progressive ideas and practices. The 
Communists hated him precisely be- 
cause he was not a reactionary. Un- 
der the influence of organizations and 
practices encouraged by him and his 
friends, both Catholic and Protestant, 
people were rapidly becoming more 
prosperous by far than they have 
since been under the Communists— 
and, in addition, they were at least 
relatively free and happy. 

Dr. Shuster dramatizes his discus- 
sion by describing Matyas Rakosi, 
“one of the half-dozen ablest men 
whem Communism has produced,” as 
“the great competitor for the soul of 
Hungary.” He goes to the length of 
acknowledging that, of the two Hun- 
garian leaders, the Communist is the 
more intellectually proficient. Ruth- 
less and astute, he is playing against 
the churchman for the soul of the 
people. His opponent suffers under 
the disadvantage of being in jail. Our 
author still has faith, however, to 
believe that Mindszenty, God and the 
Church will win. Young men are still 
dedicating themselves to the ministry. 
And the people still flock to the 
Church. 
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Man’s Potential 


The Transformations of Man. 
By Lewis Mumford. 
Harper. 249 pp. $3.50. 


IN A CAREER not unmarked by the 
formulation of unfashionable utter- 
ances, Lewis Mumford’s most unpop- 
ular statement to date was made to 
members of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters, whom be ad- 
vised to “Think Much! Write Little! ! 
Publish Less!!!” 


chef doeuvre is four volumes fat, 


For one whose 


this may seem a paradoxical pro- 
nouncement. In his latest work, how- 
ever, Mumford practices what he 
previously preached: Condensation 
replaces expatiation, and synthesis 
supersedes analysis. Moreover, there 
is reason to believe that in this tight- 
ly knit volume Mumford has suc- 
ceeded in expressing his ultimate at- 
titudes more absolutely than he has 
ever previously been able to do, even 
in the culminating volume of his 
tetralogy, The Conduct of Life. 

In The Transformations of Man, 
Mumford surveys mankind’s long 
progress, reviewing the roles that 
Man has assumed in his Seven Ages. 
After animal beginnings came Ar- 
chaic Man, who in turn was fol- 
lowed by the Civilized Man of ear- 
arrived 
Axial Man, which is to say that part 


lier epochs. There then 
of mankind that changed its values 
in response to the teachings of such 
axial philosophers as Zoroaster, 
Buddha, Confucius and Christ. Thus 
when Man passed into what is ret- 
rospectively termed his Old World 
phase, his culture was composed of 
three layers, the sedimentary strata 
of the archaic, civilized and axial 
elements. 

New World Man developed as a 
continuation of his Old World prede- 


The New World. as Mum- 


cessor. 
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Reviewed by Keith Irvine 
Editor, “Africa Today” 


ford understands the term, is fully 
coincident with but by no means lim- 
ited to the New World of America, 
where this rational and utilitarian 
form of psychology has reached its 
fullest degree of development. New 
World Man, however, with his en- 
terprise and adventurousness, often 
gives way to Post-Historic Man, the 
unimaginative conformist, the spe- 
cies so adapted to the machine age 
that it becomes deprived of the very 
attributes of humanity itself—a type 
reminiscent of Nietzsche’s pitiable 
Last Men. 

After lingering grimly over the 
horrible prospect of the triumph of 
Post-Historic Man (which, it is small 
consolation to reflect, would be fol- 
lowed by his self-extinction long be- 
fore he had had time to resolve him- 
self into no more than a stomach, 
genitals, and possibly a large eye for 
looking at television), Mumford goes 
on to consider happier alternatives. 
His conclusion is that if only we can 
avoid exterminating ourselves, there 
lie ahead great potentialities for hu- 
man development—as opposed to the 
prospect of the purely mechanistic 
expansion encompassed by the lim- 
ited vision of New World Man. What 
is needed, above all, however, is a 
philosophy to make this possible. 
Science, which has now become 
merely a matter of blindly accumu- 
lating data in order to achieve re- 
sults unrelated to any final end, now 
needs primarily to concern itself 
once more with teleology. In pur- 
suing final ends, science does not 
necessarily have to know the exact 
goal, but it should set up such a goal 
and then work toward it. Thus a 





bottle, thrown haphazard into the sea, 
may reveal some interesting data 
after its course has been charted. 
Yet how much more valuable than 
this is a consciously directed voyage 
of discovery. 

Another necessity for transform. 
ing man into the Whole Man, as op- 
posed to the specialist, is a philos- 
ophy of education, together with the 
adoption of education as a continu- 
ous and lifelong process. To describe 
this process, Mumford concludes, a 
new word is needed, since today 
“education” remains irretrievably 
associated with the process which 
starts with ABC and ends in college 


What Mumford has in 


mind is something else, a process 


graduation. 


more akin to the continuous cultiva- 
tion, evolution and transcending of 
one’s self practiced by the Greeks. 
Consequently he suggests the word 
“paideia” for a process in which man 
would come into the full use of all 
his capacities. 
ing such a balance, Mumford feels, 
can the foundation be laid for the 


For only in achiev- 


further upward transformation of 
man to that new plateau of human 
history to which necessity now calls 
us. For, needless to say, the further 
cultivation of the specialist approach, 
of the unbalanced, 
blinkered view—useful as it was in 


one-sided. 


the 18th century for exploring scien- 
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tific processes until then undiscov- 
ered—has today become one of the 
biggest threats to mankind’s future. 

In his own way, Mumford plainly 
belongs to the tradition of Wells, 
Shaw, Toynbee and other thinkers 
who, within our own lifetime, have 
begun to raise what are ultimately 
teleological questions. This implies 
that an alternative must be found to 
the “we don’t know where we’re go- 
ing but we're on our way” approach 
that has become the very leitmotiv 
of the New World Symphony. In 
finding that alternative, we shall also 
find the key not only to our political 
problems, but even to our economic 
ones. In the world culture which is 
now developing, the problem will 
rather concern, on the one hand, what 
areas of life—in order to avoid drudg- 
ery—will necessarily become inter- 
nationalized (currency, signal codes, 


, and auxiliary language), and, on the 


other hand, what part of the present 
diverse cultures must be protected 
from standardization. For, Mumford 
stresses, only in preserving some part 
of the characteristics of Archaic, 
Axial, Old and New World Man alike 
can we develop life on this planet to 
its fullest extent. 

The vatic quality of Mumford’s 
prose is convincing—and yet, when 
the book is laid aside, one cannot 
help wondering how the obviously 
necessary task of shifting human mo- 
tivation away from its present eco- 
nomic toward 


bases enlightened 


supra-personal ones can ever be 
brought about. Upon reflection one 
is forced, like Mumford himself, to 
adopt an attitude of optimism as ir- 
tational as that of Mr. Micawber 
himself. Certainly, while it still 
lacks foundations, this approach is a 
healthy one. Certainly, too, Man’s 
history is full of examples of the oc- 
currence of new and unpredictable 
psychological mutations. Tomorrow’s 
world culture may indeed, as Mum- 
ford hopes, “unveil new potentiali- 
ties, no more visible in the human 
self today than radium was in the 
Physical world a century ago, 
though always present.” 
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India in Fiction 


By Paula Snelling 


Contributor to “Saturday Review,” “Progressive” 


IX MONTHs in India in 1955, 
Shion with much reading, does 
not equip me to speak as an expert 
on any aspect of her complex cul- 
ture. But a lifetime in our own 
South, whose heart and mind and 
writings I have had occasion to 
ponder more deeply, gives me a vant- 
age point, perhaps, less available to 
many appraisers of India’s current 
fiction. For the two peoples have 
much in common. They also have 
obvious differences, many of which 
are only quantitative ones, in which 
India carries the heavier load. 

One frequently hears the general- 
ization that Indians are the most lov- 
able and the most difficult people 
on earth, Surely every visitor in 
their homes shares the first impres- 
sion, And, unless certain topics are 
bypassed in conversation, there are 
moments when most Americans would 
concur in the latter. I believe I can 
in all modesty claim, however, that 
Southerners run them a close second 
on both counts—which is one rea- 
son this Georgian felt at home half 
a globe away from her native briar- 
patch and honeysuckle. 

Before dwelling on the likenesses, 
it is well to keep in mind the dif- 
ferences between India and the South. 
The most obvious of these, and per- 
haps most significant, has to do with 
the caliber of leadership. Probably 
no country in modern times has pro- 
duced leaders of the spiritual and 
intellectual stature of India’s Gandhi, 
Nehru, Radhakrishnan, Bhave and 
Narayan, And it is not easy to name 
a region which has voluntarily given 
over so much of its political and 
moral domain to men with stunted 
hearts and blunted minds as has the 
South, This difference cannot be 
overlooked in any valid analysis of 
the two groups, for there are deep- 
lying cultural forces that cause one 
people to honor and heed its men 
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Amrita. By R. Prawer Jhabvala. 
Norton. 282 pp. $3.50. 
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tha Rama Rau. Harper. 241 pp. 
$3.00. 
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of vision, and another to give ear 
and power to its pygmies. 

But for an understanding of cur- 
rent writing in India, the similarities 
are relevant: Both peoples have a his- 
tory and a memory of a bitterly im- 
poverished rural economy which con- 
tinued late into the industrial era. 
(Though the South is now fast be- 
coming industrialized, India has 
scarcely begun this gigantic task.) 
Each was compelled to make, within 
a few decisive years, certain basic 
choices and changes which most of 
the Western world met over the span 
of generations, Each developed a 
scapegoat psychology, bred of pro- 
longed exploitation (painfully real 
and endured for centuries by India, 
but half a thing of fantasy in the 
South). Each perfected almost to a 
fine art the skill of blaming its ills 
on an outside enemy while assuming 
its virtues to be inherent and unique. 
Each still clings to a caste-bound 
society—far more complex and severe 
in India than in our South—in whose 
philosophy the status of the group 
into which an individual was born 
determines the dignity or indignities 
that are his lifetime lot. Each so 
hungers to be thought “good” that 
even the kindest and most construc- 
tive criticism is called the willful 
misrepresentation of an. enemy. 
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These observations require a pin- 
ning down and cutting and fitting 
which has no place in this review. 
But, even so, perhaps they offer a 
useful background for evaluating the 
books under consideration here: 

The status of writing in India to- 
day is, roughly, that of Southern fic- 
tion of the 1920s and *30s—prior to 
the impact of Erskine Caldwell, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, Lillian Smith, Richard 
Wright and Carson McCullers. Many 
Southern writers had begun then to 
turn away from preoccupation with 
fantasies of white grandeur, Ellen 
S. Strib- 
ling—aware that a new century had 


Glasgow, Evelyn Scott, T. 


come bringing new _ perspectives 
selected canvases wide enough to per- 
mit interplay of the contrasting lights 


of foreground and_ background. 


Thomas Wolfe, soaring and dipping 
too restlessly through the grandeurs 
of youth to concern himself with 
those of skin-color, had as precise a 
pen as anyone for describing such 
parts of his native land and people as 
came within his orbit. DuBose Hay- 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
Fielding Burke, James Still (and a 
dozen others of large or small talent) 


wood, 


focused clear, fresh eyes on a Cat- 
fish Alley, a farm, a mill village, a 
mountain cove, and told what they 
saw there. Together they lifted, at 
least a foot or two, the magnolia 
curtain through which those on both 
sides of the Mason-Dixon line had 
heen viewing the region. 

An analogous task is being per- 
formed today by India’s novelists. 
Again there are differences: The fact 
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that so many of them are writing 
directly in English suggests that the 
audience they seek is not primarily 
a local one. And what they are most 
intent on dispelling is not, perhaps, 
the miasma of homegrown fantasies, 
but the myths and stereotypes which 
the Western world has, for its own 
reasons, created and 
about the East. 


perpetuated 


Again, it is the similarities that 
are important: India’s novelists to- 
day, like the South’s of yesterday. 
are ready to depict much of the sur. 
face life around them. They, too, are 
content with small truths; they, too. 
want to set the reader straight at 
But there is 
a defensiveness in them which re- 


the local color level. 


stricts both their words and vision, 
They are not ready, as yet, to look 
to the heart of their culture and 
ponder the deep-lying, universal crea- 
tive and destructive forces as they 
work themselves out among a pat- 
ticular people and _ circumstanee. 
Some of the richness of the soil wait- 
ing to be tilled by India’s novelists 
is indicated in a memorable piece of 
non-fiction of a few years ago: Nirad 
Chaudhuri’s Autobiography of a 
Unknown Indian. This subtle, com 
plex book—at times sharply critical 
of Bengali life 


analyses which are valuable to any: 


is full of insights and 


one seeking understanding of today’ 
India. Her novelists should find it 
as rewarding in their search for new 
levels of awareness as Southern 
novelists have found Killers of the 
Dream. 

Though we must await a future 
season for Indian fiction which deep- 
ens our understanding of the human 
condition, an unprecedented numbe! 
of novels from that country have 
been published here this year. Man) 
of them will quicken the casual read: 
er’s interest in personalities and 
problems enough like our own to per 
mit identification while offering 4 
stimulating change of scenery and 
cultural climate, And the prospective 
visitor to India will find them a use 
ful supplement to his non-fiction 
reading. 


The New Leader 
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Three of the novels under review 
here invite comparison: Amrita, Re- 
member the House, and Some Inner 
Fury. Their authors are intelligent. 
educated young women living through 
a transition era in which Western 
influences are affecting the aspira- 
tions and customs of young people 
whose families are deeply rooted in 
the Eastern past. In all three books, 
the problems of love and marriage 
play a prominent part. The families 
involved are what we would call 
upper middle class. The age-old 
struggle between the generations is 
here accentuated to an acute degree. 

In Amrita, the author’s choice of 
humorous satire is a happy one. Its 
major target is the institution of 
family-arranged marriages, but barbs 
Indians who 
adopt the more puerile forms of 


are also directed at 


Western-style romantic illusions. The 
book is full of delightful character 
sketches. The satire, though uncom- 
promising. is cushioned by Miss 
Jhabvala’s underlying affection and 
sympathy for her people. We see the 
universal protuberances of human 
nature bulging out in places un- 
familiar to Western eyes, and we en- 
joy it, Miss Jhabvala does her best 
job on the mother, Babla, who can 
no more be deflected from her com- 
pulsion to arrange her daughter’s 
marriage than a mother-cat can be 
turned away from the spot she has 
chosen to bear her kittens in. 

Santha Rama Rau’s Remember the 
House is an appealing chronicle of 
a young girl’s journey into woman- 
hood, Along the way, she shows us 
interesting facets of social life and 
customs among India’s more favored 
young urban set, and 
glimpses of family and cultural in- 
fluences which took her to quieter 
places for part of her search. We see, 
too, the ups-and-downs of Baba’s 
feelings toward the young couple 
from the United States who both 
fascinate and repel her, and on whom 
she bases certain hazy generalizations 
about American attitudes toward love 
and marriage. The various detours 
of the journey hold their own in- 


gives us 
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terest, but the final pages—which 
seem to be saying “and they lived 
happily ever after”—-raise some ques- 
tions which the author does not care 
to hear, For this book 
throughout what it appears to be in 


remains 


the beginning: a warm and sensitive 
recounting of one person’s search for 
the emotional and physical topsoil in 
which she hopes she can root her 
life meaningfully—and without plow- 
ing too deep. 

In her second novel, Some Inner 
Fury, Kamala Markandaya does not 
achieve the mastery of her material 
which was evident in her earlier 
Nectar in the Sieve. The present book 
is concerned with the historical up- 
heavals preceding India’s independ- 
ence, and their repercussions upon an 
advantaged, sheltered Indian family 
which had previously found a com- 
fortable modus vivendi with the Eng- 
lish colonials, The story includes a 
clandestine love affair between young 
Mira and the Englishman Richard; 
the advent of sheltered women into 
public life and political intrigue dur- 
ing the struggle for independence; the 
chaotic cross-currents of emotion and 
action of an ancient people shaking 
off foreign bondage; a riot, a murder, 
a trial; and the parting of the ways 
of the central characters. 

Unfortunately, only the family 
scenes have the validity of lived ex- 
perience, The public happenings, and 
the affair between Mira and Richard, 
simply do not ring true. One feels 
that the author knows them neither 
at first hand nor at that deep level 
of the creative imagination in which 
surface realism is metamorphosed 
into symbolic truth. Miss Markan- 
daya has a lyric gift, well suited to 
Nectar in the Sieve. The material 
she faces in Some Inner Fury is too 
tough, too heroic to fit her talent. 

Anand Lall, in The House at 
Adampur, is also concerned with the 
rebirth of a people. The major por- 
tion of the book is set in the early 
1930s, when Gandhi's personality and 
philosophy had stirred the idealism 
of many of India’s young men and 
women, and were beginning their 
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tidal pull upon her masses. In 
scattered chapters where Mr. Lall 
is content to write as a journalist, 
recapturing such momentous scenes 
as the great salt march, he does 
a good, workmanlike job. In the more 
ambitious sections, his symbolism 
fuzzes considerably at the edges, 
though its central content (that the 
new India must cherish what is valid 
out of the old) is clear enough. It 
is in the basic skills of a novelist 
that Mr, Lall is weakest: The story 
line is thin and intermittent; the 
characters, with the possible excep- 
tion of Ram Nath, remain two-di- 
mensional throughout. It is impor- 
tant, however, that India’s writers 
who lived through this significant 
period of history set down, in what- 
ever form their talents permit, the 
facets of it they can see and tell. 
The remaining two books differ 
from each other as muclr as from the 
four novels just discussed. Aubrey 
Menen’s The Abode of Love cleverly 
recounts, with some salacious em- 
broidery by the author, one of those 
anomalous events which besprinkle 
the West’s philosophy and profession 


of monogamy—in this instance, the 


establishment of a harem in England 
in the middle of the Victorian era. 
Presumably the author’s purpose, if 
other than the pleasure to be derived 
from an exercise in titillation, is to 
suggest that Westerners who some- 
times build glass love-castles should 
not throw stones at Eastern matri- 
monial edifices. The book is of little 
importance, though there are some 
to whom it will appeal as divertisse- 
ment. To put it briefly, The Abode 
of Love is third-rate Cabell. 

Mano Majra, by Khushwant Singh, 
is more documentary than novel. But 
however you classify them, these 180 
pages carry considerable impact. The 
prose is clean and strong and power- 
ful. The passages describing the 
corpse-laden train, the monsoon, the 
eerie departure of the Moslems, are 
memorable, 

Khushwant Singh begins by recre- 
ating for us a remote Indian village 
close to the border of Pakistan in 
August 1947, near the time of parti- 
tion. One sees this small stagnant 
pool of humanity—with its fossilized 
remnants of culture, its compulsive 
carrying through of timeless cus- 
of kindness and 


toms cruelty— 
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sucked abruptly into the maelstrom 
of destruction which swept the sub- 
continent, leaving 10 million people 
homeless and nearly a million civil- 
ians killed by neighbors’ hands. 
The phenomenon under considera- 
tion here is different from that in 
Hersey’s Hiroshima or in Koestler’s 
Darkness at Noon, and the methods 
of treatment differ radically in the 
three books. But we are indebted to 
Mr. Singh, as we are to the other 
two, for throwing a few rays of light 
upon catastrophic events whose oc- 
currence history attests, but which 
otherwise seem both quantitatively 
and qualitatively outside the bounds 
of human acceptance. Mr. Singh does 
not concern himself much here with 
the verbalized segments of individual, 
conscious minds, Instead, he gives us 
the feel of mass acts stemming from 
inchoate emotions born in genera- 
tions past and triggered off below the 
level of rationality by small-time 
manipulators who had scarcely to 
move a finger to release the holo- 
caust. Our Southern demagogues 
have to work much harder and more 
brazenly to produce infinitely smaller 
results, but there is an analogy here. 
It is at this deeper level of recog: 
nition of kinship in good and evil 
that American readers will find their 
greatest reward from books out of 
the East. For one thing, it is easier 
to get insight into homegrown or 
deals by observing their counterparts 
in distant lands. For another, those 
changes — industrial, scientific, cul- 
tural—which occurred too gradually 
in the West for us to see certain 
cause-effect relationships are being 
telescoped into so short a time-span 
in a country like India that we call 
see the organic unity of seed and 
whirlwind. 


flower. of wind and 


Twentieth-century influences, male 
rial and psychic, exist now in Asia 
side by side with ancient ways. New 
emotional wounds and old strengths 
and fears form one visible stream 
there, and bring the observer fresh 
awareness of the timeless currenls 
flowing at some level, however hid- 
den to the eye, in every society. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


WAR 


I find myself in basic disagreement with G. F. 
Hudson’s “How Unlikely Is War?” INL, 
August 20]. He seems to be reasoning in a 
vacuum, to be letting his fear of atomic war- 
fare blind him to the facts. Because he, in 
common probably with all of us, does not know 
the relative strength of the U. S. and the 
USSR, he bases his argument on the alarmist 
assumption that they are so nearly equal that 
each can annihilate the other. He ignores such 
facts as (1) the superior production of all 
goods in the U. S., (2) the superiority and 
longer standing of U. S. technology, and (3) 
our free and independent thinking, which 
makes for more constructive action in all fields. 

Even more important, Hudson ignores the 
outstanding advantage which the U. S. enjoys 
in having a ring of bases around the USSR 
fom which both long- and intermediate-range 
weapons can be used. From what we know of 
the Russian mind, of the Soviets’ repeated and 
never denied aim of world domination, from 
a consideration of their unscrupulousness, one 
must be naive indeed to believe that the Soviets 
would not make full use of such a geographic 
advantage were the situation reversed. 

We can lose only if we hesitate and show 
fright. The Soviets must be made to realize 
that a definite aggressive action on their part 
anywhere ‘in the world will bring the roof in 
on them. 

Washington, D. C. H. O'NEILL 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Dr. Peter Zenkl’s article “ ‘Peaceful Revolu- 
tion,” Soviet Style” [NL, September 10] left 
out some facts which bear upon the Communist 
victory in Czechoslovakia. It is true that most 
of the country was occupied by Soviet armed 
forces until November 1945, but Pilsen and 
the western part of Bohemia were under the 
control of American forces until the same 
date, 

Despite this presence of American troops, 
Benes and his colleagues went to Moscow in 
March 1945, demonstrating unpardonable weak- 
ness. Before going to Moscow, Benes said in 
London that only over his dead body would 
the Ministry of Interior be given to the Com- 
munists. In the presence of Stalin, he and his 
Czech colleagues gave nearly everything away 
with hardly a murmur. Possibly the one ex- 
ception to this ignominious behavior was Dr. 
Prokop Drtina, but he was abandoned by 
Benes in the critical moments. Not only did 

nes give up the Ministry of Interior, but 
he gave up also the key Ministries of Defense. 


Information, Education and Agriculture. Be- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


sides, he capitulated to the selection of a 


CONTINUED 





Stalinist Social Democrat, Fierlinger, as Prime 
Minister, with full knowledge that Fierlinger 
was a traitor, and accepted a Communist, 
Viadimir Clementis, as deputy to Jan Masaryk, 
the Foreign Minister. With this wholesale sur 
render in Moscow in March 1945, the coup 
of February 1948 was a foregone conclusion. 

I do not know what Dr. Zenk! himself would 
have done if he had been in Dr. Benes’s shoes 
in Moscow; but at least | can say that I had 
much greater admiration for Dr. Zenkl’s 
simple courage under stress, as | myself saw 
it in Prague. Unfortunately for him and _ his 
political colleagues, their lifetime political as- 
sociation with Benes dooms them to impotence 
as far as significant influence in their home- 
land is concerned. The entire career of Benes 
was an unmitigated disaster for his country, 
for Europe, and for the world. The Slovaks 
almost to a man knew that for many years, 
and even most of the Czech people realize it 
today. 


Philadelphia Ropert HECKERT 
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PAC-SUMILE OF TICKET OF ADMISSION TO THE IBACMMENT THLAL 


“Mr. SENATOR Ross, HOW SAY YOU?” 

In the deathly silence of the Senate cham- 
ber, the freshman Senator from Kansas 
looked down, as he put it, into his own grave. 

On deliberately trumped-up charges, the 
bitterly fanatic leaders of Ross’s party were 
trying to vote President Johnson out of office 
—because Johnson stood between them and 
their revenge on the defeated South. 

Ross, they knew, also disliked Johnson 
and wanted to punish the South. But, taking 
no chances, they had warned him to vote 

guilty” or face political suicide. 
And now, on that historic May morning in 


1868, the verdict had come to hang com- 
pletely on his vote. First falteringly, then 
loudly, he gave it: “Not guilty!” 

That was sheer moral principle speaking. 
Edmund Ross refused to join a move he 
thought would wreck the historic powers of 
the Presidency. For this, he lost his future, 
lost his good name, and saved for himself 
only what he had saved for everyone: our 
democracy . 

Into the whole fabric of American democ- 
racy is woven the steel-tough moral fiber of 
men like Edmund Ross. Braver even than 
battle courage, it has helped America be- 
come strong in many ways. So strong, that, 
today, one of the world’s greatest guarantees 
of security is U.S. Savings Bonds. 

For it is not American principal, but 
American principles, that back these Bonds. 
So, for yourself and your country, invest in 
United States Savings Bonds regularly. And 
hold on to them. 





Safe as America - US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is sponsored by the Jolles Corporation, 1 West 37th 


‘treet, New York 18, N.Y., in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of Amertea 










































It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series 
E Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan. Once you’ve signed up at your pay office, 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive pay good interest—3% a year, compounded 
half-yearly when held to maturity. And the longer 
you hold them, the better your return. Even after 
maturity, they go on earning 10 years more. So 
hold on to your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings to- 
day—or buy Bonds where you bank. 


“Saturday’s no 
fun anymore” 


T sure used to be, though. Up early —even 
before the sun hit the window sill. 
Then tip-toe into Dad’s room to wake him up, 
Sometimes it isn’t easy. 


He’s up now. Careful not to wake Mom. Now 
you're dressed and in the kitchen where you 
and Dad whip up a swell breakfast together, 
Doesn’t the coffee smell good? And the bacogi 
frying ... the hot rolls. A real man’s breakfasts 


“What’ll it be today, Tommy?”’, Dad asks. 
“Want to toss a ball around? How about 

a ride out to Blue Lake? Bet the trout are 
jumping. You call the shots, son. It’s your day.” 


That’s the way it was. The way you thought 
it would always be. You’re not supposed to 
cry because you’re a big guy now. But when 
you ask “why” no one knows how to answef 
you. What’s cancer anyway? Why did it 
take Dad away? 


For little lads like Tommy—with fun in theif 
hearts and a glove in their hands—cancer 
deals a cruel blow. Today, because of cancef, 
there are more than 160,000 children who 
have to learn to live without a father. 


Yet there is hope. Hope for a final, certain 
cure for cancer. The men and women in our 
research laboratories are working night and 
day toward this end. But they need your 
help. Badly. 


There has never been enough money to carry 
on all the research that needs to be done. 
Can you afford to remain indifferent to this 
enemy that strikes 1 out of every 4 Americans) 


We need your support. Give generously. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


GENTLEMEN: I want to help conquer Cancer. 

O Please send me free information about Cancety 

0 Enclosed is my contribution of $___— o 
the Cancer Crusade. 
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MaiL TO: Cancer, c/o your town’s Postmaster. 
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Introduction 


By Stanley K. Hornbeck 


IsTORY does not repeat itself: it is repeated, even as it is made. by men. 
H women and children, human beings. Men repeat history because in each 
generation the vast majority of human beings know little and think less about 
the past. and react to various and sundry stimuli, even as did their forebears, 
on the basis of immediate needs. momentary impressions and _ persistent 
emotions. 

Throughout the ages some men, a relative few. have been animated by a 
desire to govern, whereas most men. the vast majority, have been not at all 
politically minded. have been tillers of the soil and hewers of wood. have had 
neither time nor inclination to govern. The result has been that until modern 
times the few have governed and the many have merely assented or acqui- 
esced. And in most periods and in most groups and places. those who have 
governed have exploited those over whom they have exercised jurisdiction 
and have sought to enlarge the areas and the number of “subjects” of their 
jurisdictional attention. But. in and of and through all this. there has been 
resistance. Some men have objected to exploitation. Many have objected to 
encroachment. 

Until very modern times. practically all governments were autocratic or 
oligarchic. Those who governed were for practical purposes the “state.” and 
the state was exalted. Government was government of and by men. one man 
or a few men. Laws were made. were implemented and were altered by the 
few. Gradually. among some pecples and in some places. there emerged the 
concept and the practice of government of and by law. And, finally, the con- 
cept of “government of. by and for the people.” and. in a few countries. gov- 
ernment in accordance with that concept. 

Today. the conflict between men who believe in government of and by 
the few (i.e., by themselves) and those who believe in government under law 
of, by and for the people has taken the form and the dimensions of a world- 


wide struggle. Less than fifty years ago. a group of conspirators embarked 
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upon an effort to overthrow existing governments and ways of life, with the 
ultimate objective of subjecting the whole world to their dictation. They 
called themselves “Communists” and called the system which they would 
impose “Communism.” In the course of four decades, they have gained 
political control over more than one third of the people of the world. They 
have gained a following in practically every country. They now are making 
war in many forms and with a great variety of weapons upon all concepts and 
practices of individual freedom wherever these exist. 

That they have been and are continuing to be successful has been due in 
no small part to ignorance, credulity, wishful thinking, and complacency on 
the part both of the peoples and governments which they have subjugated and 
of those which they still intend and expect to conquer. 

Most conspicuous of their achievements thus far have been their conquests 
of Russia and China. The first of these made them a menace to free peoples 
in Europe; the second, to free peoples and peoples aspiring to freedom in 
Asia; the two together, a menace to all free peoples, all free persons, all prac- 
tices of freedom—everywhere. 

There is a tendency among Europeans to think of this menace in terms of 
European interests first or only; and among Asians, in terms of Asian or 
local interests first or only. In the United States, there has been, generally 
speaking, more alarm and solicitude regarding Europe; there are, however, 
many observers who feel that at this moment the Communist movement is 
more of a menace in Asia than in Europe; and there are more than a few 
who, giving priority in their thinking and in their prejudices neither to 
Europe nor to Asia, feel that Communism is a menace wherever it exists and 
wherever it is advancing. 

On the whole, the Communist conquest and its system in the Soviet Union 
are better understood than are their counterparts in China. There still pre- 
vails widely with regard to China the idea that the warring between the 
National Government and the Communist party was and is a “civil conflict.” 
This, notwithstanding the express and explicit avowal by Mao Tse-tung of 
his party’s and government’s indebtedness for their victory to the Soviet 
Union. There still prevails widely, too, the idea that the defeat of the National 
Government was solely due to its own incompetence, ineptitude and in- 
justices. This, notwithstanding the deception by Stalin of Messrs. Roosevelt 
and Churchill at Yalta and thereafter, the deception by the Soviet negotiators 
of the Chinese negotiators at Moscow and thereafter, and those acts of com- 
mission and of omission on the part of China’s “best friend,” the United 
States, which worked out to the advantage of the Communists and the dis- 
advantage of the National Government. 

Further, there still prevails widely the idea that in order to know what 
ges on in Communist China the United States must have official representa- 
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tives—and press correspondents—in Communist China. This, notwithstanding 
the fact that an enormous amount of data comes out of China, mostly through 
Hong Kong, regarding activities and developments in Communist China, and 
that by and large there is available in the United States probably a greater 
and more accurate knowledge of the facts disclosed in that data than is 
available, to the public at least, in countries which have official representation 
and press men in that China. 

It remains a fact that there has been and there still is, even in the United 
States, less knowledge of Communism and of Communist-controlled areas than 
is desirable toward enabling the peoples and governments of the free world 
to think well and to act wisely in relations with and regarding the peoples 
and the governments of the Communist world. And this is especially true as 
regards Communist China. 

Ignorance invites deception and is the breeding ground of error. The most 
able, most learned and best intentioned of men may and do have mental blind 
spots and, in given situations whereof they lack knowledge or are mis- 
informed, can be and all too often are led or pushed into error. Thus have 
come the most serious of the errors in the making and the pursuing of policies 
by the peoples and the governments of the free world in relations with the 
Communist world. More desperately needed today than any other one thing 
for defense of freedom and toward peace and security is more widespread 
and more accurate knowledge and understanding on the part of the free 
peoples of the nature, the purposes and the capabilities of the Communist 
conspiracy. 

In “free countries,” in order that there may be wisdom on the part of those 
who govern, especially those who have ultimate authority and responsibility 
in the realm of policy-making, there must first be intelligent and well-informed 
electorates. Men elected to and functioning in high office are as a rule more 
responsive to the advice of their intimates than to that of their “experts,” and 
their intimates are as a rule more responsive to what they deem to be the 
opinion of the electorate than to what they know—or do not know—to be the 
opinion of the factual “specialists.” If, then, the “experts” or “specialists” 
would have their views prevail, they should above all address their efforts to 
the educating and persuading of the electorate, i.e., the articulate and voting 
public. 

There is warrant for a belief that the people and the Government of the 
United States are foremost among the countries in the free nations group in 
understanding of the Communist menace and in determination to combat that 
menace. It is not by accident and it is highly significant that in the recent 
formulation of their party platforms the policy-makers both of the Republican 
and of the Democratic parties have adopted planks declaring opposition to the 
admission of the Government of Communist China to the United Nations. 
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and There still is need, however, in this country, and even greater need in many 
ater other countries, for more widely dispersed knowledge and understanding of 
n is that government, of the regime which it has imposed, and of its aspirations, 
tion its purposes and its methods. 

Dr. C. M. Chang’s study of Chinese Communism is a substantial contribu- 
ited tion responsive to that need. This writer, having himself found in the study 
than much that adds to his own knowledge of its subject, feels moved to call 
orld attention to it and, without presuming to vouch for details, recommends it to 
ples others who need and seek to know more of fact and less that is myth regard- 
e as ing Communist China. 
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- Dr. C. M. Chang, author of Chinese Politics Through the 
nist Ages, was formerly Professor of Political Science at Nankai 

University in Tientsin and Lingnan University in Canton, 
hose and editor of Century Critic, a political review published in 
ility Nanking. Now on Formosa, he has contributed articles on 
med Chinese politics to Foreign Affairs and scholarly journals. 
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COMMUNIST CHINA: 
FACT AND MYTH 


By C. M. Chang 





Communism and Chinese Traditions 


4 CHINESE Communist movement has already had a history of more 
than 35 years. Mao Tse-tung’s “People’s Republic of China,” proclaimed 
in October 1949, will soon complete its seventh year of rule on the mainland. 
Yet, to this day Chinese Communism is but dimly understood. 

After the Communist victory, Western intellectuals began to ask what was 
behind it. Various answers have been given, but the one currently in vogue 
is that the Chinese people are predisposed to Communism by reason of their 
cultural hisory. Briefly stated, the thesis runs like this: 

1. China’s past reveals that totalitarianism, which the world regards as 
alien to the Chinese genius, is in fact native to it. The world’s first Stalinist 
was a Chinese. He was Lord Shang, who flourished 350 years before Jesus 
Christ. Shang belonged to a school of thought known as Fa Chia, or the 
Legalists, which invented the totalitarian theory more than two millennia be- 
fore Lenin and Stalin were born. 

2. The Legalists did not content themselves with mere theorizing. In 247 
BC, the powerful feudal state of Ch’in took into its service a Legalist called 
Li Ssu. Li’s policy was the complete subjugation of all other feudal states. His 
dream was realized in 221 B.c. when the state of Ch’in unified the whole of 
China under the rule of Shih Huang-ti, the “First Emperor.” Shih burned 
books, abolished private teaching, and liquidated the “counterrevolutionaries 
of his time—men who upheld “the authority of the ancients to criticize the pres- 
ent government” or who held “open discussion on forbidden literature.” 

3. Confucianism, for all its humanism, is essentially authoritarian in spirit. 
The Confucian bureaucrats of former times were a professional élite who 
talked the same language as the Communist bureaucrats of today. In the 
words of one writer, filial piety, the cornerstone of the Confucian ethical 
system, “in practice meant obedience, docility, and absolute submission to the 
superior authority, i.e., to the state, to the dynasty, to one’s official superiors, 
to the potestas of one’s father and one’s elders.” 

4. Communism of a primitive type was not unknown in Chinese history: 


The leaders of the Taiping Rebellion—the peasant revolt of 1851-1864— 
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practiced a sort of communal ownership of land which resembled Mao Tse- 
tung’s “land-reform program.” 

5. The conclusion is obvious. The Chinese people are historically condi- 
tioned to accept Communist totalitarianism. This being so. it is foolish for 
Western policy-makers to “go maundering on” about how the Communists 
will be thrown out in the end. 


HESE ARE the “cultural facts” that have been dug up to prove that totali- 
_ paeednam is deeply rooted in the Chinese ethos. But do they really prove 
anything? We might just as well say that totalitarianism is deeply rooted in 
the Western cultural tradition, for Marxism, after all, is a Western product 
whose chief ingredients are the ethic and messianic vision of the Christian 
religion, 18th-century rationalism and 19th-century Darwinism. We might 
even say that Plato and Rousseau are the real inventors of modern totalitarian- 
ism, because Plato’s philosopher-king and Rousseau’s doctrine of the general 
will are totalitarian in their implications. As to “primitive Communism,” the 
community founded by John Humphrey Noyes at Oneida, N. Y. in the last 
century was a far better example of that than the Taiping Rebellion. Hung 
Hsiu-ch’uan, leader of the Taipings, was mainly influenced by Christian mis- 
sionaries in China. The Taiping t’ien-kuo—‘the Heavenly Kingdom of Great 
Peace’”’—was a sort of “primitive Christianity” rather than “primitive Com- 
munism.” 

In a culture as rich and as complex as China’s, it is easy to find the germs 
of every type of political speculation and every type of political practice. The 
legalists represented an influential school of thought in ancient China, but at 
no time was their philosophy the mainstream of Chinese political thinking. 
The Ch’in Empire was only an episode in China’s political development—an 
episode without sequel. The Ch’in Empire, conceived in the belief that it would 
last “ten thousand generations,” went to pieces in less than fifteen years. The 
unanimous verdict of Chinese historians throughout the ages has been that 
its downfall was due to the abandonment of traditional values and its worship 
of brutal force. 

After a decade of war and revolution, China was unified for a second time 
under the Han Empire. The new rulers, since the people had suffered from too 
much government under the preceding regime, deliberately adopted the phi- 
losophy of Lao Tzu as the basis of their policy. Lao Tzu, who lived in the 
6th century B.c., preached the doctrine of wu-wei or doing nothing. “By doing 
nothing,” he declared, “everything will be done.” The best kind of govern- 
ment was one whose “existence is barely noticed by the people.” 

This policy of laissez-faire provided a much-needed antidote to the disci- 
pline and oppression of the Ch’ins. It afforded the people an opportunity to 
recuperate after long years of war and revolution. The result was general pros- 
perity and a phenomenal growth in population. At the height of its power and 
glory, the Han Empire had, as shown by the census of 2 A.D., a total population 
of nearly 60 million—by far the most populous state in the ancient world. 
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Under the Han Empire, there was also a revival of Confucian learning. In 
its esteem for the past over the present and its accent on harmonious social 
relations, Confucianism was a powerful conservative force which promoted 
social cohesion and political stability. As such, it was favored by rulers of all 
ages in China. But it would be erroneous to suppose that Confucianism was 
based on a consistent pattern of authoritarian ideas which facilitated the 
Communist seizure and consolidation of power in 1949. It would be equally 
erroneous to equate the Confucian concept of “filial piety” with absolute 
submission to authority. Family solidarity has always been the basis of all 
simple, pre-industrial societies. The injunction, “Honor thy father and 
mother,” is found in Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, Zoroastrianism, 
and practically all other holy scriptures. 

In Confucianism, this deference to parental authority was extended to cover 
all sorts of social and political relations. A truly filial son would, it was be- 
lieved, be a law-abiding citizen in the society of which he was a member. If 
he occupied an official position, he would serve his king or emperor in the 
same manner as he would serve his parents. He would submit to superior 
authority intelligently but not blindly. He would “remonstrate” with his 
superiors if they were clearly in the wrong. The Confucian Classic of Filial 
Piety (Hsiao-Ching) devotes one of its 18 sections to the subject “Reproof 
and Remonstrance.” When the disciple Tseng said: “I would venture to ask 
if obedience to the orders of one’s father can be pronounced filial piety.” 
Confucius replied: “The father who had a son who would remonstrate with 
him would not sink into the gulf of unrighteous deeds. Therefore, when a case 
of unrighteous conduct: is concerned, a son must by no means keep from 
remonstrating with his father, nor a minister from remonstrating with his 
ruler. Since remonstrance is required in the face of unrighteousness, how can 
obedience to the orders of a father be accounted filial piety?” Clearly, Con- 
fucius did not “relentlessly impose” on the Chinese people the virtue of 
absolute submission. 

Contrary to the belief of some Western intellectuals, Confucianism is 
essentially democratic in spirit. One of its basic tenets is the equal teachability 
of men. “Men,” said Confucius, “are near to each other by nature: it is 
learning and practice that set them apart.” Hence, all men, barring perhaps 
a small percentage of the lowest in intelligence, can be trained to shoulder 
great responsibilities and occupy important positions. If the “Confucian 
bureaucrats” in later times seemed to constitute a “professional élite,” it was 
because the opportunities were not the same for all men. In traditional China. 
learning was the key to Government office, and this required years of un- 
remitting effort and application. Though theoretically high Government offices 
were open to men of all classes, in practice only a favored few had the means 
and leisure to prepare themselves adequately for the rigorous civil-service 
examinations. All the same, it must be admitted that the civil-service system. 
based on proved merit rather than imperial favor or aristocratic birth. was 4 
democratic institution. 
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Confucianism and Taoism (by Taoism 1 mean the body of principles 
enunciated by Lao Tzu and his school, and not the amalgam of magic, 
Shamanism and alchemy popularly referred to as Taoism), for all their dif- 
ferences, are supplements rather than rivals. Both have gone into the making 
of the Chinese character; both have profoundly influenced China’s subsequent 
development. Confucianism has enjoyed a far greater prestige among the 
Chinese literati and was the basis of the civil-service examinations. Just as 
no American politician would think of running for public office on the basis 
of announcing his atheism, so no Chinese aspirant to Government honors 
would think of declaring that he was not a Confucian gentleman. Nonetheless, 
Taoist ideas often stirred restlessly in the depths of his consciousness. Now 
and then, they rose to the surface, revealing themselves in the nom de plume 
which he sometimes adopted in his old age and retirement. A cultivated Con- 
fucian scholar of the old school, in order to show his contempt for worldly 
ambitions and, in a literary sort of way, to offset the Confucian tendency to 
excessive dignity and formality, would often take on names with Taoist 
implications like “The Monk of the Eastern Hills,” “The Lone Hermit,” “The 
Old Rustic,” ete. 

In the Confucian theory of the state, the common people are held to be the 
source of all political power. “In a nation,” said Mencius, “the people are the 
most important, the state comes next, and the prince is the least important.” 
The prince could not rule as he pleased; he had to act in accordance with the 
“mandate” he had received from “Heaven.” The people were supposed to be 
the judges in this matter. For, in the words of the Confucian Book of History, 
“Heaven sees as my people see, Heaven hears as my people hear.” If the 
people felt the ruler had forfeited his “mandate” by bad conduct, they had the 
right to overthrow him. All successful revolts in Chinese history were justified 
on the basis of this doctrine. And it was in terms of it, too, that the Confucian 
literati censured bad government and reproved the “Son of Heaven” when 
he deviated from the path of virtue. 

The basic weakness of the Confucian “government by goodness” is that it 
placed too much reliance on the personal conduct of the ruler and too little 
on the efficacy of law and institutions. The result was personal government. 
with all its latent possibilities of oppression and caprice. All too often, the 
ruler, instead of taking the advice of his wise men, ruled through his house- 
hold and favorites. But in a country as vast as China and in the absence of 
modern means of communication, the impact of central control was rarely 
felt at the Asien or district level. Except among the upper classes of officials. 
daily life went on much as usual even under the worst emperors. The common 
people had little direct contact with the Government. The “Confucian bureau- 
crats” who governed the provinces and districts in the name of the emperor 
had only limited managerial functions. Beyond the collection of the land tax. 
whose rates were immutably fixed, and the maintenance of peace and order. 
they had practically no duties to perform. Under ordinary circumstances, 
they acted with unbureaucratic casualness. rarely trying to meddle in the 
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affairs of the people. And the people, for their part, were blissfully unconscious 
of state power. 

This, then, was the Chinese political tradition. It was a tradition character- 
ized by weak laws and weak institutions. China in her long history developed 
no bill of rights and no parliament. On the other hand, there was no theory of 
“the divine right of kings,” no deification of the state, and no police. The state 
was not regarded as an end in itself or as the bearer of any concrete social 
program. The people were thought to be capable of knowing what was good 
for them without the aid of the state. If they could be left alone to pursue 
what they considered their interests, they would achieve certain things for 
themselves and their families. Ultimately, the state would benefit by their 
exertions. The role of the state was mainly that of an interested and benevo- 
lent onlooker. 

The traditional system was undemocratic in the sense that the people did 
not participate in the determination of policies. However, if the people did 
not have much political freedom they certainly had a great deal of personal 
freedom. The late Dr. Sun Yat-sen expressed the opinion that the Chinese 
people had too much personal freedom, so much so that they were “a lot of 
separate particles of sand.” “The Chinese people,” he said, “have not been 
directly subject to the oppression of autocracy; their sufferings have come 
indirectly. Because our state has been weak, we have come under the political 
and economic domination of foreign countries and have not been able to 
resist. . . . The Chinese people felt no resentment against their emperors.” It 
was for this reason, he believed, that the Chinese, unlike the Europeans who 
suffered direct oppression from their rulers, did not struggle against their 
emperors for political liberty. 

Under the Communists, today, the state has become an end in itself—all 
for the state, nothing against the state, nothing outside the state. The control 
is total in its effect, extending to the innermost feelings and thoughts of every 
individual. Beside its enormity the Legalists of ancient China fade into 
insignificance. 

As a people the Chinese, until the advent of the Communist regime, had 
never been known to go to extremes. Thousands of years of experience had 
taught them to abjure fanaticism and abide by the golden mean. Pragmatic 
and down-to-earth, they had never had any taste for abstractions or apocalyp- 
tic visions. Confucianism gained general acceptance because it suited the 
national temperament better than any other system of thought. Legalism was 
rejected because it was far too extreme and absolute to fit in with the Chinese 
fondness for moderation and compromise. Still more characteristic was the 
rejection of the teachings of Mo Tzu, a great religious teacher of the 5th 
century B.C. who preached universal love and strict self-denial. The Confucian- 

ists condemned Mohism on the ground that it was against human nature—no 
one, they believed, could love a stranger as much as members of his own 
family. The Taoists condemned Mohism because, in the words of Chuang Tzu. 
it was “too harsh” and made life “a sad and dreary business.” The Mohist 
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standard of conduct was considered “contrary to the heart of the world, and 
the world at large could never endure it.” At one time, Mohism enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity. The Mohists were an organized body under the strict 
control of a leader known as the “Grand Master,” who enforced absolute 
obedience to an exacting code of honor and self-sacrifice. But they com- 
pletely disappeared from the Chinese scene several thousand years ago. 

Moderation, tolerance, distrust of categorical imperatives, love of compro- 
mise—these are the basic traits of the Chinese character; they are also the 
basic values of Confucianism and are opposed to Communist absolutism, 
fanaticism and messianism. Surely it is a gross misreading of Chinese history 
to assert that the heritage of the old order facilitated, rather than retarded, 
the Communist victory in 1949. 


Communist Rejection of the Past 


HE CHINESE Communists have always shown implacable enmity toward 

Confucianism. Their conquest of the mainland has enabled them to use 
a terrifying combination of pressures, subtle and crude, mental and physical, 
to eradicate Confucian values on a national scale. Observation of Soviet life 
and long hours of studying and discussing Stalinist strategy and tactics pre- 
pared them for the task that awaited them. 

Confucian values found their fullest expression in the Chinese family 
system. The family system therefore had to be destroyed. In the 1949-1952 
period, this was done through the so-called “land reform” program. The rural 
people, whose sense of family loyalty was particularly strong, were made to 
wage a war of self-annihilation. Family ties were ridiculed as primitive tribal 
attachments. Family loyalties were condemned as “feudal.” Children were 
encouraged to spy on their parents, wives or husbands, brothers on brothers. 
Sons and daughters who exposed their parents as “counterrevolutionaries” or 
handed them over to the authorities for punishment were hailed as revolu- 
tionary heroes. Within the span of three years, millions were liquidated as 
“enemies of the people.” 

The war on the “feudal” family system has also been fought on the front 
of love and marriage. In April 1950, Peking promulgated a new marriage 
law. Some features of the law, such as the abolition of child marriage and 
marriage by parental arrangement, seem to be based on sound principles. 
Indeed, they have been on the books of the National Government for a long 
time. What makes the Communist marriage law objectionable to the mass of 
the people is the way in which it has been enforced. As in the “land reform,” 
violence has played an important role. During the first three years of 
enforcement, Party cadres made house-to-house investigations, “struggle meet- 
ings” were held, and children were called upon to expose their parents’ 
tyranny. “Reactionary” patriarchs were publicly tried and severe penalties 
Were meted out. Marriages contracted years before were broken up, and 
widows unwilling to remarry were forced to do so. 
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Curiously, it was the women, for whose benefit the law was supposed to 
have been promulgated, who opposed it the most. An untold number of 
rural women committed suicide in passive resistance. On October 11, 1951, 
the People’s Daily, mouthpiece of the Communist Central Committee, admit- 
ted that this was due partly to “feudal” oppression and partly to the mistakes 
made by Party cadres. In November 1953, it was officially reported that 15 
per cent of the rural population had accepted the reform, 60 per cent re- 
sisted, and 25 per cent were indifferent. In 1955, the Marriage Law Imple- 
menting Committee declared that, inasmuch as the law aimed at trans- 
forming the basic social structure of China, its total implementation was 
bound to be difficult. The policy of the Government, the Committee com- 
plained, had not been properly understood by Party cadres, who had formed 
“the habit of achieving sudden results by means of quick and violent cam- 
paigns.” 

If the obstacle to full implementation of the marriage law in the rural 
areas has been “feudalism,” its enemy in the cities has been the influence of 
“bourgeois ideas.” In March 1955, the Huang Ming Daily of Peking, a 
cultural and educational organ of the Communist party, declared that young 
people in urban centers had fallen into the “bourgeois” error of taking 
marriage and divorce too lightly. They often rushed into marriage after a 
chance meeting, perhaps “at a dinner party or at a card game.” Divorces 
were effected in the same casual manner. This cavalier attitude on the part 
of youth, the paper said, tended to undermine their “revolutionary serious- 
ness.” Particularly harmful were marriages between persons whose “his- 
tories” were “pure” and those from families of counterrevolutionary origin. 

At present, the marriage law is not being enforced with the same vigor 
and rigidity as two or three years ago. Obviously, the resistance has been 
too strong to be easily overcome, even by force. 


iy PRACTICALLY everything they do, the Chinese Communists look to the 
Soviet Union for inspiration and guidance. Soviet methods are slavishl) 
copied and enthusiastically applied. Soviet ideas are used to fill the vacuums 
left by brainwashing. Soviet influence pervades every phase of Chinese life. 
“The Communist Party of the Soviet Union.” said Mao Tse-tung in his 
greetings to the 20th Soviet Party Congress last February, “is always the 
shining example for the Communist Party of China. The Communist Party 
of China, adhering to Marxism-Leninism, is applying the rich experience of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in building socialism and in other 
respects.” 

Communist China is now imitating Stalin’s collectivization drive of 1929. 
And she is doing this without the advantages Stalin had when he began to 
cast Russia’s agriculture into a new collective pattern. In Russia, the peasants 
had grown relatively prosperous during the 1920s. It was Stalin’s aim. first. 
to wipe out some 5 million of the more prosperous and independent peasants 
—the so-called kulaks—who formed a core of latent opposition to Com- 
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munism, and, second, to force the rest into an organizational framework 
which the Kremlin could more easily control. In China, the “land reform” 
was completed only a few years ago, and the peasants, with their tiny plots 
of land, have not yet been able to produce enough to meet the Government’s 
exactions. In Russia, the economic objectives behind the collectivization 
drive were to increase agricultural production and shift several million farm 
hands into rapidly expanding industry. In China, agricultural production 
cannot be appreciably increased under the collective system, and there is no 
need to shift farm labor to factories. In Russia, large-scale tractor production 
accompanied the collectivization program, and the new kolkhozes were 
equipped with modern farm machinery. In China, the collectivized farms 
will have to get along for some time without any mechanization, for the in- 
dustrialization program has been unable to keep pace with collectivization. 

It is hard to see what economic advantage Mao Tse-tung hopes to derive 
from collectivization. His motivation is obviously more political than eco- 
nomic. In the first place, collectivization is an article of Communst faith. Since 
the Soviet Union has already carried it out, China must follow Moscow’s 
“shining example” at all costs. In the second place, the hundreds of millions 
of peasants, who are by no means satisfied with their present lot, must be more 
tightly controlled. The collective system has proved its worth as a means of 
control. 

The collectivization drive has heen both expensive and bloody. But no 
obstacle, however formidable, can stop the Communist planners. Indeed, the 
very magnitude of the obstacles means that the pace must be accelerated, and 
harsher and still harsher methods will be employed. The Soviet experience is 
considered relevant to the Chinese situation. Collectivization is, in Communist 
thinking, the prerequisite for socialist transformation. And, in the present 
world situation, China must complete the process of socialist transformation 
in a hurry. 


nny INFLUENCE is nowhere more in evidence than in the field of cul- 
ture and education. In order to make classical Communist doctrine 
available to the Chinese people, the Party Central Committee has established 
a special Bureau for the Translation of the Writings of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin. Eight volumes of Stalin’s works have already appeared. Now that 
he has been officially downgraded, it will be interesting to see if the transla- 
tion of his works continues. 

In addition to Marxist classics, Russian works of all types—literary, scien- 
tific and technical—are being translated and distributed on a massive scale. 
Between January and September last year, some 220 different Russian works 
Were translated and 7.7 million copies distributed. The total number of 
Russian works translated from October 1949 to September 1955 amounted to 
2,300 and the number of copies printed to 42 million. In Chinese bookshops, 


over 50 per cent of the volumes displayed for sale are translated frorh the 
Russian. 
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The number of people who read Russian books, however, does not always 
correspond with the number of books published. Young people in China have 
an intense thirst for reading and learning, but they do not find the reading of 
Marxist dogma and badly translated Russian literature an enjoyable or 
rewarding pursuit. When reading becomes a matter of obligation, it is no 
longer pleasurable, and even the most industrious and orthodox Communists 
often fail to do their assigned reading. Many people now seek relief and escape 
by turning to books which give them genuine enjoyment—old romances, Tao- 
ist and Buddhist tales, detective stories, love stories, etc. Government drives 
against such reading matter have thus far failed. The People’s Daily estimated 
that in 1955 some 10,000 small book counters in the provincial capitals were 
selling forbidden literature. In Peking, under the very nose of the Central 
People’s Government, daily readers at illegal book stalls in obscure corners 
of the city numbered 15,000. On the other hand, only 5,000 dutifully patron- 
ized Party-sanctioned reading rooms and cultural palaces. It was officially 
reported that in Tsingtao, a port city in North China, 30 per cent of the 
students and 60 per cent of the workers were addicted to forbidden literature. 

The Communists do not reject all classical Chinese literature as worthless. 
They even admit that China has a rich “literary heritage,” but it must be re- 
appraised in the light of Marxist-Leninist theory. This, however, is no easy 
task. There is still uncertainty as to how Marxist categories can be applied to 
China’s literary history, and this makes the work of reappraisal hazardous. 
It is safest to invoke the authority of a Soviet writer to buttress one’s opinions. 
Yet, one has to be careful even here. One Chinese literary critic quoted the 
Soviet author Yekorin to prove a theoretical point, only to find that Yekorin’s 
views had been discredited in the Soviet Union as long ago as 1952! 

Red China’s educational system has been remodeled to bring it more in line 
with Soviet practice. In Chinese colleges and universities, Russian has re- 
placed English as the first foreign language. “Russian,” says Chien Tsun-jui. 
secretary-general of the Sino-Soviet Friendship Association. “is the tongue of 
Lenin and the key to socialism. With Russian mastered. the language barrier 
and the greatest obstacle to Sino-Soviet friendship will be removed.” 

The Chinese Communist regime has decided to abandon the traditional 
Chinese ideugraphic writing and adopt phonetic writing based on the Latin 
alphabet. This work is still in its preparatory stages. Should it be carried into 
effect, the impact would be tremendous. It would mean a complete break with 
the past, and China’s cultural continuity, unique in the history of the world. 
would be ended and a fresh start have to be made. It is arguable whether the 
gain would compensate for the loss. 

Long before their seizure of power, the Chinese Communists made strenv- 
ous efforts to publicize the idea of Latinization in Shanghai and other centers. 
The movement gained momentum after establishment of the “People’s Re- 
public” in 1949. Insuperable difficulties are still in the way. It remains to be 
seen*whether the ideographic form of writing, the product of several thousand 
years of uninterrupted development, can be put out of existence by Party fiat. 
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Following the example of the Soviet Union, Communist China has made 
“socialist realism” the basis of its literary theory. Literature must fulfil a 
social need and serve as a tool of Party propaganda. The production of liter- 
ary works is tightly controlled. The result is that writers have ceased to pro- 
duce anything of genuine artistic merit. They repeat the same basic plot with 
endless, wearisome variations—glorification of the “people’s democratic dicta- 
torship,” portrayal of the “positive hero,” and trumpeting of the Party mes- 
sage in all its forms. 


FTER Stalin’s death, there was a slight change in the Soviet literary cli- 
A mate, and the Russian “thaw” emboldened a group of Chinese writers to 
demand the liberation of literature from stifling Party control. The chief 
spokesman of this group was Hu Feng, a member of the Communist party since 
the 1920s and a literary critic of considerable influence. In 1954, Hu Feng 
challenged the ultimate authority of the Party in things literary. He questioned 
the wisdom of requiring writers to conform to Marxist dogma, to undergo 
ideological “re-education,” to write on subjects and in forms prescribed by the 
Party, and to live the life of a worker, peasant or soldier in order to write 
about them. He ridiculed the “spiritless products” of those who sacrificed liter- 
ary integrity to please the Party bosses and “worshiped a totem pole” in the 
manner of “primitive and barbarous tribes.” It was widely believed that the 
“totem pole” was a reference to Mao Tse-tung. 

Hu Feng’s audacity brought down on his head the whole fury of the Com- 
munist party. He was officially condemned by the Union of Chinese Writers 
and Artists. On May 13, 1955, the People’s Daily published his recantation 
and self-castigation. That, however, was not enough. Hu was no mere devia- 
tionist but an “agent” of Chiang Kai-shek. In order to prove that he had 
always been a “counterrevolutionary,” excerpts of his private correspondence 
over the past twelve years were published. Kuo Mo-jo, high priest of the Com- 
munist literary world, called Hu and his followers “an organized, capitalist- 
sponsored anti-Party, anti-people and anti-revolutionary movement.” Mass 
meetings were held throughout the country demanding increased vigilance 
against intellectual traitors. Hundreds of so-called “Hu Fengists” were hunted 
down and sent to concentration camps for “reform through hard labor.” 

Since the 20th Soviet Party Congress, Peking has enunciated what appears 
to be a more liberal line on literature, philosophy and science. The new line is 
summed up in the eight-word couplet, Pai hua ch’i feng, pai chia tseng ming, 
meaning: “Let the hundred flowers bloom together and let the hundred schools 
vie with one another for expression.” The change, however, is more apparent 
than real. In Communist China, as in the Soviet Union, discussion of the basic 
ideological issues is still taboo. 

The Chinese Communists, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles declared 
recently, are the most “dedicated imitators” of the Soviet Union. Indeed, this 
imitation has become a national obsession. The ultimate objective seems to 
be nothing less than China’s total conversion to the Soviet way of life. 
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What Became of Maoism? 


which can be called “Chinese Communism.” The question naturally 
arises: What has become of so-called “Maoism,” about which we have heard 
so much? Before answering this, let us make clear what is meant by 
“Maoism.” 

When people speak of Maoism, they generally have in mind one or all of 
the following things: 

1. Mao’s insistence that Marxist-Leninist theory be made to suit conditions 
in China. In his lectures at Yenan in 1942, Mao ridiculed those of his follow- 
ers who could recite the works of Marx, Lenin and Stalin by rote and yel 
could not apply the substance of their theories to actual Chinese problems. 
Application, he said, is the sole test of mastery; hence, China must develop 
her own theories on the basis of Marxism-Leninism. 

2. Mao’s reliance on the peasantry as a main force of the revolution. This 
is said to have proved, in a setting quite unforeseen by the Kremlin hierar- 
chy, that Communist-led revolutions in colonial and semi-colonial countries 
can succeed by combining national liberation with anti-feudal social-reform 
movements without depending on proletarian insurrections in the urban 
centers. 

3. Mao’s “new democracy” program. This is said to have shown that the 
proletariat can cooperate with other social classes in building a democratic 
society and that it is possible for two distinct phases of history—new capital- 
ism and new democracy—to coexist in an extended transition. 

These, we are told, constitute distinct contributions to the theory and prac- 
tice of revolution; Mao’s great accomplishment has been to change Marxism 
from its European to its Asian form. Let us, however, examine these “contri- 
butions.” 


, LL RECENT visitors to China agree that there is nothing in that country 


The first—the adaptation of Marxism-Leninism to Chinese conditions—is 
nothing more than common sense. Marxism-Leninism must necessarily 
undergo certain modifications before it can be successfully applied to China. 
It does not require a particularly original mind to see that. Nor did the idea 
of adaptation originate with Mao. Lenin had only contempt for those who 
used Marxism not as a guide to action but as a rigid dogma, a Procrustean 
bed on which reality must be stretched and mutilated to fit. Stalin was even 
more pragmatic. He never hesitated to throw theory into the ashcan if it did 
not fit in with his immediate purposes. In any case, however, the men in 
Peking are no longer interested in the problem of adaptation. Once it was 4 
necessity. but that time has passed. The problem now is “socialist transforma 
tion,” and the key to this is slavish imitation of the Soviet way. 

As for Mao’s reliance on the peasantry as a revolutionary force, the fol- 
lowing things should be said: 

1. Though he relied on the peasants to fight his wars, Mao never regarded 
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them as the main force of the revolution. This was always the proletariat as 
represented by the Communist party. The peasants were merely allies of the 
proletariat. The situation in which the Communists found themselves after the 
1927 débacle was analogous to the first phase of the Russian revolution (from 
1903 to the March revolution in 1917), in which, according to Lenin, “the 
proletariat must push the democratic revolution through to an end, inducing 
the mass of the peasantry to join forces with the workers in order to 
break the power of the autocracy and to overcome the vacillations of the 
bourgeoisie.” 

If the main force of the revolution had been the peasantry, the Communist 
party would have become a peasant party. This has never been the case, As 
soon as the Communists fought their way back to the cities, they lost no time 
in giving the industrial workers a prominent place in their regime. “The 
people’s democratic dictatorship” established in 1949 is described as “led by 
the working class, based on the alliance of workers and peasants.” This, how- 
ever, does not mean that the industrial workers are in actual control; their 
pre-eminence is only theoretical. In practice, as in other Communist countries, 
the Party has replaced the proletariat and is invested with the historic mission. 

2. Mao was no peasant-lover. He was a “military first” man who believed 
that, in a semi-colonial country like China, the possession of military strength 
was the first prerequisite for the capture of power. “In China,” he wrote in 
1938, “the main form of struggle is war and the main form of organization 
is the army. Other forms, like mass organization and mass struggle, are 
extremely important and definitely indispensable and must not be overlooked, 
but they are for the sake of war.” He was fond of quoting Stalin’s dictum: 
“In China, armed revolution is fighting armed counterrevolution.” The 
organization of peasant associations, the “land reform,” and various forms 
of mass movement—these were not ends in themselves, but were all “for the 
sake of war.” 

3. Once Mao decided that he must have an army in order to achieve power, 
he looked to the peasant to supply him with the manpower. In China, all armies 
are peasant armies. The armies of the old-time warlords were peasant armies. 
So were the armies of the National Government. The Communist armies were 
not very different in kind, except that they were provided with the Marxist 
ideology. 

4. The idea of bringing the peasantry actively into the revolution in colo- 
nial and semi-colonial countries started not with Mao Tse-tung but with Lenin. 
In the Russian revolution, Lenin perceived that the peasant’s hunger for 
land was a great revolutionary force to which he could appeal. The Bolsheviks 
were swept into power on the slogan of “Land, bread and peace.” If this 
lactic proved effective in Russia, how much more effective it would be in the 
far more backward countries of Asia where the industrial proletariat was non- 
existent or politically immature and where millions of peasants were ready to 
tevolt. At the Second Comintern Congress in 1920, Lenin stressed the impor- 
lance of giving the peasant movements in Asia a revolutionary character, of 
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organizing the peasants into soviets, and of bringing about “the closest pos- 
sible union” between the Communists and the peasantry. When Michael 
Borodin arrived in Canton in September 1923 to take up his duties as adviser 
to the Kuomintang, one of his first proposals was the promulgation of a decree 
authorizing confiscation of land by the peasants. The proposal was not 
accepted by Sun Yat-sen, who compromised by issuing an order authorizing 
the organization of peasant associations. 

When Chiang Kai-shek broke with the Communists in April 1927, Moscow 
instructed the Chinese Communist party to make use of the agrarian revolu- 
tion to achieve “proletarian hegemony” within the Wuhan regime. Agrarian 
revolution was regarded as “the fundamental, inner socio-economic conten! 
of the new stage of the Chinese revolution.” The Communists, besides achiev: 
ing “hegemony” in the Wuhan Government, were at the same time to “secure 
the plebeian solution of the agrarian problem from below by the tens and 
hundreds of millions of the peasants themselves.” Mao Tse-tung was placed 
in charge of the agrarian revolution in Hunan Province. Under his leadership, 
the peasant associations confiscated land and armed themselves with whatever 
weapons they could lay their hands on. The Hunan countryside tottered on 
the edge of bloody chaos. It was on this agrarian issue that the so-called Left 
Kuomintang in Wuhan was finally forced to take drastic steps against the 
Communist party. After the dissolution of the alliance between the Left 
Kuomintang and the Communists, Mao was ordered by the Party to foment 
an armed peasant insurrection in Hunan. It was quickly suppressed, and Mao. 
with a small band of armed peasants, fled to the Chingkanshan mountains on 
the Hunan-Kiangsi border. His was a bandit band, one of many which rav- 
aged the countryside in the 1927-1930 period, when civil wars raged from 
one end of China to the other. While other bandit bands had no real political 
idea and soon flickered out, Mao’s flourished. As a trained Communist, he 
knew how to coordinate mass power with military power. 

5. Mao’s so-called formula for success—the possession of a peasant arm) 
and a territorial base on which to operate—was, of course, not a new inven- 
tion. It was the traditional Chinese way of achieving political power. In the 
old days, this was known as “taking up the stick,” i.e., gathering together 4 
hand of desperadoes, arming them with sticks and other primitive weapons. 
and raising the standard of revolt, first in some mountainous, inaccessible 
locality and then, after gaining sufficient adherents, in broader and more 
fertile areas. The few who emerged victorious became kings and emperors: the 
less fortunate ones lost their lives for trying. Mao was driven to this formula 
by the force of circumstances. He was also favored by the fact that the Nan- 
king Government was too busy completing the Northern Expedition to pa! 
much attention to him. He was thus given an opportunity to expand his 
influence to other parts of Kiangsi. “The phenomenon that within a country 
one or several small areas under Red political power came into existence amid 
the encirclement of White political power.” Mao wrote in November 1928. 4 
year after he had taken to the mountains, “is one which. of all countries in the 
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world, has occurred only in China. Upon analysis we find that one of the 
reasons for its occurrence lies in the incessant splits and wars within China’s 
compradore class and landed gentry. So long as splits and wars continue 
within these classes, the workers’ and peasants’ armed independent regime 
can also continue to exist and develop. In addition to this, the existence and 
development of such an armed independent regime require the following con- 
ditions: (1) a sound mass basis, (2) a first-rate Party organization, (3) a Red 
Army of adequate strength, (4) a terrain favorable to military operations, and 
(5) economic strength sufficient for se!f-support.” 

6. Mao swelled the ranks of his “Red Army” through the “land reform.” 
What he did was to plunge rural society into such depths of despair that the 
peasants had little choice but to follow him. His technique was to undertake 
indiscriminate confiscation and violence in order, first, to destroy the peas- 
ants’ means of making an independent living, and, second, te instill in them 
the fear of retribution. A Communist document of those days put the purpose 
of the “land reform” in plain terms: “to make the peasant participate in mob 
violence so as to brand him forever as a Mao Tse-tung man; the fear of re- 
venge at the hands of Chiang Kai-shek and the landlords will make it impos- 
sible for him to lead a normal life again.” 

In these early days of his struggle, Mao never imagined that he was making 
an original contribution to revolutionary theory and practice. He knew only 
that the conditions prevailing in China at that time favored the development 
of a “workers’ and peasants’ armed independent regime” in the mountainous 
countryside. And he was determined to make the most of his opportunities. 

The claims ot originality made for Mao’s “new democracy” are even less 
justified. That the Chinese revolution must pass through a “bourgeois-demo- 
cratic” phase, that the government in the “bourgeois-democratic” stage of 
development must be a coalition of “all revolutionary classes” including the 
“national bourgeoisie,” that its economic system must be a mixture of state 
ownership and private enterprise, that the poor and landless peasants must be 
given adequate land—all these features of the “new democracy” were com- 
monplaces in Comintern literature of the 1920s and 1930s. Mao merely pre- 
sented them in a new garb. Although he never concealed the fact that his ulti- 
mate objective was the establishment of the “dictatorship of the proletariat,” 
the “new democracy” program as a whole appeared to have a liberal ring. 
Mao knew that the most important thing was not to frighten people, to appear 
liberal, and to create as little psychological resistance to his program as pos- 
sible, He regarded the masses as well as the intellectuals as dupes and pawns 
in his skilful political maneuvers. He made it clear that he was willing to 
accept anyone who could be useful regardless of his political past. Not with- 
out reason, many genuine liberals were attracted to the Communist standard. 
In any case, the “new democracy” is fast becoming an anachronism. The 
“bourgeois-democratic” phase of the revolution, though officially still in force, 
8 actually a thing of the past. Communist China, in the words of Mao Tse- 
tung, is “advancing with complete confidence along the road to socialism.” 
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Almost 80 per cent of the peasants have already been forced to join coopera- 
tives, and “the elementary semi-socialist form of agricultural cooperation” is 
expected to give way to full collectivization by 1958. Private ownership in 
industry and commerce has come to an end. China hopes to become a full) 
socialized state with a sizable modern industry by 1960. 


ii Mao has shown himself a stickler for orthodoxy rather than an originator 
of new doctrines, why was he regarded by so many people as having made 
vital contributions to Marxist-Leninist theory? The explanation is that in the 
1940s it suited the interests of both Russia and the Chinese Communists to 
boost Mao’s ideological stature. Between 1927 and 1935, the Chinese Commu- 
nist party was torn by factionalism and intra-party strife. Ch’u Ch’iu-pai. 
Li Li-san, Ch’en Shao-yu (Wang Ming) and Ch’in Pang-hsien (Po Ku) fol- 
lowed one another as leaders in rapid succession. Mao Tse-tung, as head of 
the so-called “real-power faction” of the Party, was a figure to reckon with. 
For half a decade, he struggled with the Moscow-trained Ch’en Shao-yu. 
Ch’in Pang-hsien and others—sometimes known as the “28 Bolsheviks” or the 
“returned-student faction”—for Party leadership. With Moscow’s backing. 
the latter group continued to hold the key positions in the Central Committee. 
In January 1935, two months.after the start of the “Long March,” Mao sue- 
ceeded in taking over control of the Party at an emergency meeting of the 
Central Committee. The Party was in a critical situation. Defeat and even 
annihilation stared it in the face. It was the “united front against Japan” 
tactic that saved the Communists from complete ruin. A new base was finally 
found in the loess country in northwestern China. After the outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese War in 1937. a war which the Communists had hastened, the 
Party prospered under Mao’s leadership. 

Yet, Mao did not feel secure. For one thing. he had come to power without 
the express approval of the Kremlin. For another, his leadership had not been 
confirmed by a Party congress. Though there was no one in the Party who 
could challenge him, he was painfully aware that his leadership lacked the 
stamp of legitimacy. In the eyes of the “returned-student faction.” he was 4 
mere “native” Communist who knew no foreign languages and whose knowl- 
edge of Marxism-Leninism was based on second-hand sources. The Party was 
preparing for the great struggle against the Kuomintang for control of China. 
Ideologically, it was far from monolithic. Mao needed the Kremlin’s help to 
enhance his ideological stature both inside and outside the Party. Stalin, who 
had backed the “28 Bolsheviks” up to 1935. was now ready to give full Sup- 
port to Mao. With Stalin’s encouragement. Mao and his right-hand man Liu 
Shao-ch’i began the so-called cheng-feng or “correction-of-unorthodox-tender- 
cies movement.” Those who criticized him on the score of ideological impurity 
were effectively silenced. The Party played up Mao’s ideological pre-eminence. 
“Maoism” was hailed as a vital contribution to Marxist-Leninist theory. By 
April 1945, Mao felt strong enough to call a Party congress, the first in 17 
years, to write “Maoism” into the Party’s revised constitution. Thereafter. he 
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ceased to be a mere “native” Communist; he became a major figure in the 
international Communist movement. This new propaganda line contributed 
much to the Communist party’s success in winning support both at home and 
abroad. Inside China, it created the impression that Mao was an independent, 
original thinker whose brand of Communism was tailored to China’s needs. 
giving many Chinese what seemed to them, under the stress of war and infla- 
tion, a plausible explanation of the present and an acceptable account of the 
future—a future in which all social classes would have an honorable role to 
play. Internationally, it fostered the illusion that Chinese Communism was not 
as harsh as the Soviet variety; indeed, it offered what seemed to be a reason- 
able, progressive program of social and political action. 

The Chinese Communists, it was widely believed, did not plan a ruthless 
totalitarian regime on the pattern of the USSR, but rather a coalition govern- 
ment with the Kuomintang and other political groups in order to make China 
more democratic. The American effort at mediation was based on this as- 
sumption. General Marshall, after the failure of his mission, still believed that 
there was:“a definite liberal group among the Communists, especially of 
young men who have turned to the Communists in disgust at the corruption 
evident in the local governments—men who would put the interest of the 
Chinese people above ruthless measures to establish a Communist ideology in 
the immediate future.”” When the Communists took over the mainland, many 
people thought that the new regime was no menace to the rest of the world. 
The Korean War helped to dispel some of the illusions about Peking, but not 
for long. Today, many otherwise well-informed observers persist in believing 
the best about Mao Tse-tung. 

In Communist China these days, the term “Maoism” is seldom mentioned. 
lthas served its purpose. Now the high tide of “socialist construction” has 
thrown it into virtual oblivion. 


Is Communist China a Satellite ? 


V: NOW COME to some crucial questions: What is the nature of the rela- 
tionship between Red China and the Soviet Union? Is China an ap- 
pendage of Moscow just like the Eastern European satellites? Or is it a sov- 
ereign state bound to Russia only by a treaty of alliance which can be broken 
or terminated whenever it has served its purpose? The free world must base 
its diplomatic planning on the answers to these questions. 

Most Western observers, it seems, are inclined to take Red China’s political 
independence for granted. They concede that Peking now speaks and acts as 
Moscow does, embraces the same ideals and follows the same methods. But 
they contend that there is no evidence of subordination. Rather, Red China 
and Soviet Russia are equal or virtually equal partners. True, there are large 
tumbers of Russians in China, but these are technical advisers invited by 
Peking and their status is no different from that of the Americans now serving 
many underdeveloped countries. It is even said that in the past few years 
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Peking has scored a definite victory over Moscow. The liquidation of the 
Sino-Soviet joint enterprises, the purge of Kao Kang, who allegedly ruled 
Manchuria in the interests of the Soviet Union, the return of Port Arthur to 
China and the withdrawal of Soviet troops from that key port are all cited 
in support of this view. Moreover, China and Russia are said to have national 
objectives which clash today as they have in the past, and some experts have 
ventured to predict that sooner or later the two Communist colossi will part 
company. China is still critically dependent on Russia for arms, capital goods, 
and technical aid in her ambitious industrialization program. But the Kremlin 
can be expected to pursue a delicately balanced policy which, while trying to 
placate China’s hunger for industrial expansion, will see to it that her expan- 
sion does not endanger the Soviet position in Asia. The wisest course for the 
West to follow is to recognize the facts and make the best of a bad situation 
—to help Peking enter the United Nations, to trade with it, and to give the 
Communist rulers at least an alternative to a completely pro-Soviet policy. 

These are persuasive arguments, which have gained a widespread hearing. 
The question is: Are they based on facts or on assumptions? Are we sure that 
Soviet advisers in China are merely technical employes of the Government and 
nothing more? Are we sure that Moscow’s writ does not run in China as in 
Eastern Europe? Are we sure that Chinese and Soviet interests are so funda- 
mentally opposed to each other that they will inevitably clash? Let us take a 
closer look at the facts. 

Take the matter of Soviet advisers. Careful study of the Communist press 
shows that Russians are to be found in Government ministries, in the prov- 
inces, in the armed forces, and in factories and mines. They do not act as 
individuals but are organized in teams. Their activities are not confined to the 
technical level: they participate in policy formation and in drawing up laws 
and regulations affecting national life. True, they have shown an awareness 
of Chinese sensibilities. They try to make themselves as inconspicuous as pos 
sible, avoiding positions of prominence and maintaining strict discipline. But 
their influence and pressure are felt everywhere. 

Chinese Communist leaders have not concealed the fact that they accept 
Moscow’s leadership with no reservations whatever. Without the Soviet Union. 
they maintain, there could not have been a “Chinese People’s Republic.” and 
they freely acknowledge their gratitude. It is difficult for Westerners to appre- 
ciate the depth of this feeling. They are apt to forget that the Chinese Com- 
munist party was a Soviet creation and that most of its top leaders were 
trained in Moscow. In the days when they were struggling for survival against 
tremendous odds, the Chinese Communists looked upon the Soviet Union as 4 
source of encouragement and revolutionary support. Now that they are mas 
ters of a great country. they feel that they must attach themselves even more 
closely to the USSR in order to consolidate their gains, build socialism 4 
quickly as possible, win a place of influence in world affairs, and, above all. 
forward the cause of world Communism. 

As a result, ideological decisions in Moscow are automatically followed in 
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China, even when they do not directly concern China or are clearly not in her 
interests. Major pronouncements by Soviet leaders on Russian domestic and 
foreign policy are invariably reproduced at length in the Chinese Communist 
press and are regarded as binding on China. The People’s Daily in Peking 
echoes Pravda as faithfully as other papers in China echo the People’s Daily. 

One may, of course, argue that this unity with the Soviet Union is purely 
voluntary. But there can be no question as to who is the initiator of policies 
and who the follower, and as to who exercises a decisive influence on whom. 
If by “satellite” we mean a nation which adjusts its policies to those of an- 
other nation, then Red China is without doubt a satellite. She is, of course, far 
more important than the Eastern European states, but the difference is one of 
degree, not kind. Among the satellites, Red China is merely primus inter 
pares; all fall in the category of “people’s democracies.” In China, the Soviet 
Union is referred to as the “elder brother.” Soviet leaders, in deference to 
China’s importance in the Asian Communist movement, usually add the 
adjective “great” to the phrase “the Chinese people.” 

One can cite many illustrations of how Red China adjusts its policies to 
those of the Soviet Union. In December 1954, Nikita Khrushchev sharply 
criticized Soviet architects for their extravagance and their preoccupation with 
pompous pseudo-esthetics. This was a matter which did not concern China at 
all. Yet, the effect was immediately felt in China. The blending of classical 
Chinese and modern designs in an effort to create a “national” style, which 
the Communists had hitherto encouraged, was abandoned because it was not 
in line with Khrushchev’s pronouncement. 

The Korean War is an even more important case in point. When the North 
Koreans invaded South Korea in June 1950, the Communist regime in China 
was less than a year old. The country was in ruins and the problem of rehabili- 
lation was urgent. On June 9, only 16 days before the outbreak of hostilities, 
Mao Tse-tung told the Party Central Committee that the “People’s Govern- 
ment” must now concentrate its energies on the following tasks: completion 
of the agrarian-reform program, proper adjustment of commerce and 
industry, and reduction of Government expenditures. He called for partial 
demobilization of the “People’s Liberation Army” so that the policy of re- 
trenchment could be carried out. Mao may have known that the North Koreans 
were about to launch their attack, but he clearly did not know that he would 

ave to intervene in the war. Yet, when the order was given by Moscow he 
did not hesitate, even though he was risking a grave military defeat and 
the possible overthrow of his regime. 

Communist China’s loyalty to the Soviet Union is based on the conviction 
that the interests of the power center of world Communism—the USSR— 
and the interests of individual Communist parties and states are indivisible. 

is is not a matter of loyalty to any particular individual or group; it is 
loyalty to the Communist cause. In the 1920s, many Chinese Communists were 
'n sympathy with Leon Trotsky. Stalin was little known and little respected. 

et, when the chips were down the Chinese Communist party sided unhesitat- 
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ingly with Stalin. It did so in the belief that whoever controlled the state and 
Party apparatus in the Soviet Union was ipso facto the leader of world Com- 
munism to whom every good Communist must give allegiance. To refuse 
obedience was a violation of Leninist discipline and treason to the Commu- 
nist cause. After Stalin’s death, Mao Tse-tung expressed his loyalty to the 
Malenkov leadership. When Khrushchev replaced Malenkov, Mao transferred 
his allegience to Khrushchev. 

In the current anti-Stalin drive, Mao signified his acceptance of the new 
line by publishing a major editorial in the People’s Daily lauding the Soviet 
Party for its bold and forthright action. Mao was and perhaps still is a pro- 
found admirer of the late Soviet dictator; he accepted the entire Stalinist 
development in Russia and has done his best to imitate Stalin’s techniques of 
control. However, he has not allowed his private feelings to interfere with 
public policy. Mao and his party were probably taken by surprise by Khrush- 
chev’s “secret speech” at the 20th Soviet Party Congress last February. In 
his greetings to the Congress, he had praised the Soviet CP, “nurtured with 
care by Stalin and his closest collaborators.”” When Pravda broke the official 
silence on the anti-Stalin campaign in an editorial on March 28, the People’s 
Daily reproduced it without comment. Almost two months passed before the 
Chinese Politburo finally joined the chorus in denouncing the “cult of the 
individual,” but the delay merely emphasized its obligation to fall into line. 

Of course, the fact that Communist China holds a subordinate position in 
relation to the Soviet Union does not mean that the two always see eye to eye. 
Chou En-lai’s long negotiations in the Kremlin in 1953, Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev’s secret talks with the Chinese leaders in Peking in 1954, and Mikoyan’s 
hurried trip to China in April of this year all indicate differences of opinion 
and hard bargaining. But, whatever the nature of the differences, they do not 
imply rivalry or opposition. They are merely the disagreements which nor- 
mally occur between the central and provincial authorities of a unified state. 


Communist China and the Free World 


ess SINCE Lenin developed his theory of imperialism, Communist plan- 
ners have stressed the revolutionary potential of the “colonial and semi- 
colonial” countries of Asia. After the founding of the Chinese Communist 
party in 1921, Moscow relentlessly exploited the Chinese situation in the inter 
ests of the world revolution. When the Chinese revolution failed in 1927. 
Stalin realized that the Soviet Union would have to be greatly strengthened 
before Communism could triumph in other countries. The world mistakenly 
assumed that Communism had subsided into a mere internal affair of the 
Russian people and interpreted Stalin’s “socialism in one country” as a renut 
ciation of world revolution. Instead. within two decades the frontiers of Com- 
munism had embraced Eastern Europe. North Korea, North Vietnam and 
China. The conquest of China means that Communist victory in all Asia 
now within reach. 
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As an Asian country, Red China has a special role to play in bringing the 
rest of Asia under Communist control. However, that does not mean a Chinese 
monopoly of Communist leadership in that part of the world. In Asia, as else- 
where, the Soviet Union still has overall direction. When Bulganin and 
Khrushchev made their celebrated tour of India, Burma and Afghanistan last 
December, some Western observers saw signs of encroachment on Peking’s 
sphere of influence. In the eyes of the “jealous and proud” Chinese Commu- 
nists, it was said, the demonstrative appearance of the Soviet leaders was a 
challenge, a new manifestation of the southward-probing dynamic of old 
Imperial Russia. Nothing could be farther from the truth. Peking did not 
regard the triumphant Soviet visit as an encroachment. On the contrary, the 
Chinese press hailed it as the beginning of “a new and glorious era” in Asia, 
where it greatly enhanced the prestige and respectability of Communism. 
Khrushchev’s obiter dicta on the doom of capitalism, the iniquities of colonial 
rule, and the inevitability of Communist victory made a profound impression 
in the countries he visited. 

The Soviet Union and Red China have no intention of conquering Asia by 
military force in the immediate future. That would be too risky and expen- 
sive. The tactic now favored is remorseless economic, political and diplo- 
matic penetration in order to soften up the resistance to Communism. And 
this is made easier by the prevalence of neutralism in Asia. 

Asian neutralism is the product of what the Indian writer M. R. Masani. 
in the July 1955 issue of Foreign Affairs, called “the colonial mind,” which is 
the obverse of “the imperialist mind” and represents “an intellectual hangover 
from the period of subjection to one or other kind of Western subjection.” The 
Asian intellectual holding this outlook, according to Masani, is “a well- 
meaning, earnest soul” in whom reports of Chinese Communist “achieve- 
ments” evoke a ready response. He believes that Soviet Russia and Commu- 
nist China are sincere in their advocacy of “peaceful coexistence” while the 
perverse Americans reject it. He is thrilled by Red China’s military and 
diplomatic successes over the Americans in Korea and the French in Indo- 
China, And he has “a private version of Communism,” which he equates with 
the fine ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity. This explains his sense of 
guilt in opposing Communism. 

Neutralism, of course, is not Communism. In fact, the Communists really 
have no more love for neutralism than for capitalism. In their view, there can 
be only two opposing positions in a given political situation; the idea of a 

third way” is a petty-bourgeois notion. Nonetheless, they do not hesitate to 
Promote that “third way” and call the neutralist countries “peace-loving,” for 
they realize that the spread of neutralism advances their ultimate objective: 
the total triumph of Communism. 

If Communism is to win in Asia, every remnant of Western influence must 
be systematically squeezed out. Currently, the United States is being singled 
out for concentrated attack. The “colonial mind” is receptive to Communist 
Propaganda because it believes in the “scientific truth” embodied in Lenin’s 
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theory of imperialism. Imperialism, according to Lenin, is the highest stage 
of capitalism. Since the United States is the most highly developed capitalist 
country in the world, it must also be the greatest imperialist power. Hence, 
American efforts to enlist the Asian countries in a defensive alliance against 
Communism look like cunning attempts to prolong Western domination. 


oscow and Peking are now tempting the Asian countries with offers of 
M economic aid and trade, an approach which has caused new embarrass- 
ment for the United States. The countries accepting Communist aid scoff at 
the idea that, in so doing, they are in danger of losing their freedom of politi- 
cal action. They seem to forget that neither the Soviet Union nor Communist 
China, both of which have serious economic problems at home, can afford to 
give out of pure altruism. Communist economic penetration, if allowed to 
continue over a period of years, is bound to end in disaster. 

Asian political leaders have sought to make a distinction between the local 
Communist parties, which they vigorously oppose, and Communist countries 
like China and Russia, whose friendship and good will they cultivate. How- 
ever, in accepting Communist aid and admitting Russian technicians, who 
are schooled in propaganda and subversion, they have blurred the moral 
issue, and it will be increasingly difficult for them to convey to their peoples 
the precise nature of the Communist menace. In time, the local parties will 
undoubtedly gain respectability and prestige. They are still comparatively 
small, but in most of the Southeast Asian countries they represent the only 
definite alternative to the parties and groups now in control. Once they are 
accepted as a legitimate element in political life, it is only a matter of time 
until they capture power. 

It should be made clear at this point that Communism in Asia is not pri- 
marily an economic problem; to stem the Communist tide, it is not enough to 
improve economic conditions. For a country does not succumb to Communism 
because the majority of the people want it. Communism takes over through the 
activities of a militant, tightly-disciplined minority, trained to seize power 
and taking orders from a centralized international apparatus. This can happen 
in countries rich as well as poor. Bad economic conditions do not automati- 
cally produce Communism; they only produce certain vague mass moods—a 
desire for better things, apathy, frustrated resentment, etc. “In the struggle 
against Communism,” observes James Burnham, “economic measures are use 
ful only to the extent that they promote anti-Communist political or ideologi- 
cal results. This lesson we can learn from the Communists, who, inside and 
outside the Soviet Empire, never take any economic action for its own sake, 
but always with an eye toward the political effect which the action may serve.” 
Those who contend that the ideological struggle in Asia will be decided by the 
race for industrialization between India and China do not seem to understand 
this. The Asian peoples will not choose or reject Communism on the basis of 
the pace of Indian or Chinese industrialization. Their attitude, I believe, will 
be determined by which side seems likely to win the final struggle. If they 
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think Communism is riding the wave of the future, they will choose Commu- 
nism, even though they may believe democracy a better system. 

It cannot be said too emphatically that the Asian masses. conservative and 
tradition-bound, are ideologically opposed to Communism. But they are for 
the most part illiterate and inarticulate. The ruling class in Asia consists of the 
educated urban elements. It is they who create “public opinion” and influence 
Government policies: they have a strategic importance out of all proportion 
to their numerical and economic strength. The “colonial mind” in them tends 
to evaluate national achievement in terms not of human welfare and individual 
freedom but of national power. The growing power of Communist China has 
particularly attracted them, for they derive psychological satisfaction from 
seeing Peking “tell off” the white man. They are pretty well convinced that 
Communism will win in the end. and this produces a mood of defeatism. 
Professor Takeyama Michio of Tokyo University has analyzed this state of 
mind in the following terms: 

“Now that we have freedom of speech in Japan, anti-Americanism is all 
the rage. It is perfectly safe. because. after all, America will not punish us. 
And, besides, resisting authority is very fashionable and gives one a pleasant 
air of heroism, But to be anti-Communist is to risk hanging if the Communists 
should take power. Furthermore. it is condemned as ‘reactionary.’ a word 
which sends intellectuals scurrying for shelter. Thus. anti-Americanism enjoys 
full freedom while anti-Communism does not. It is therefore not surprising 
that people take the ‘heroic’ and conformist course. which is of course abso- 
lutely safe. and then set out to convince themselves of its correctness.” 

If this is true of Japan. which has never known colonialism, how much more 
must it apply to Southeast Asia, which was only recently freed from foreign 
domination. 

Yet. the situation is not beyond salvation. However much he may admire 
Communism’s “achievements.” the Asian intellectual is still vaguely uneasy 
about its brutal methods and realizes what is happening to intellectuals in 
mainland China. Despite his outward anti-Americanism, at heart he bears 
the United States no real ill will. He is capable of responding to American 
leadership if he feels sure that the U.S. is not going to compromise with 
Communism. But he is not at all sure. He regards America as fickle and 
unreliable. and fears that it may suddenly pull out of Asia. 

it Asia is to be saved from Communism. then. the free world and par- 
ticularly the United States must show by words and deeds that it does not 
intend to compromise. In Asia. prestige counts even more than military 
power. The British Empire. though won by force. was maintained for so long 
Principally by the high esteem in which the British were held east of Suez. 
Today, Red China’s prestige is already considerable—much of it bestowed 
Rratuito ly by the West. Any move now to normalize trade relations with 
Red China and admit it to the United Nations would so enhance Peking’s 
power aid prestige as to make its march toward the conquest of all Asia 
perhaps rresistible. 
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